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For the Presbyterian. 
ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Youth’s Missionary 
_ cond Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


sary of our Society, a report of the proceed- 
ings of the past year, will doubtless be expect- 
ed. This indeed should be unpretending in its 
character ; for we who =r this Society, 
are but the lambs of the flock. But whilst we 
thus look at the feebleness of our instrumen- 
tality, we would not be forgetful that the Great 
Head of the Church, often greatly honours the 
weakest efforts to advance his kingdom upon 
earth. The simple advice of Naaman’s servant 
girl, through the divine blessing, resulted, not 
only in the cure of his leprosy, but in the con- 
version of his soul. 

Some there are, who think it somewhat pre- 
sumptuous, for those so young as we, to en- 
gage in a missionary enterprize. But we have 
the assurance, that if we engage in this work 
with a proper spirit—our blessed Saviour says, 
* forbid them not.” Yea, we even go further, 
and draw the conclusion from the Holy Bible, 
and state it as our belief, that a combined effort 
on the part of children and youth to advance 
his kingdom upon earth, is looked upon by our 
Redeemer with peculiar complacency. Among 
the striking instances of children being noticed 
by our Saviour when on earth, is that concern- 


ing his triumphant entry into Jerusalem ; thus 
beautifully paraphrased— 
_ & When his salvation bringing, 


To Zion Jesus came, 
The children all stood singing 
Hosanna to his name. 


*¢ Nor did their zeal offend him, 
But as hé rode along, 

‘He let them still attend him, 

_ And émiled to hear their song.” 


' The efforts of our society, as most that are 
here present are aware, have been confined to 
a specific- object, viz: the education of two 
heathen children in Neithern India, named by 
the society Eleanor Cuyler, and William Dulty. 
Agreeably to a resolution of the society, fifty 
dollars were handed over to Mr. Solomon Allen, 
Treasurer of the Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church, to defray the first 
year’a.expenses for this object ; and also in part 
to constitute our pastor a life member of that 
Board, an object which this year’s contributions 
will enable us to complete. There remained on 
hand after this payment, the sum of seventeen 
dollars. 

‘’ According to our Treasurer’s report, the col- 
lections ‘of the past year amount to Thirty-nine 
dollars and five cents—to which the balance of 
last years collections, Seventeen dollars being 
added, makes the sum of Fifty-six dollars and 

five cents. ‘This sum will enable us to continue 

agreeably to our pledge, the support of the two 

heathen youth, and leave a small balance. But 

this is less than the amount last year, and less 

than a school so mghly privileged as ours, 

should contribute. e earnestly hope that our 

next annual report will announce One Hundred 

Dollars as the amount of the contributions of 
the enstiing year. 

From all that we can learn, the course which 
we have thus adopted, of taking up particular 
individuals, and educating them for the service 
of Christ, is attended with happy results. Some 
cheering sy has been lately received 
from Northern India, in relation to the progress 
of heathen youth. This serves greatly to en- 
courage us in our efforts. Truly it is a noble 
work, eternity alone will fully reveal what has 
already been accomplished in educating and 
evangelizing heathen youth. 

There is, however, a further good accom- 
plished by such youthful enterprizes—the old 


* Just as the twig is bent, 
The tree’s inclined,” 


may not be out of place, to illustrate our mean- 
ing. And again in the words of inspiration— 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
And again, those words of encouragement— 
‘‘ They that water others shall themselves be 
watered.” Doubtless they who early engage 
in the pursuit of such objects of benevolence, 
will imbibe that spirit which is so essential to 
the promotion of the Gospel, called by way of 
emphasis, the “ Spirit of Missions.” What a 
glorious sight would it be to see a generation 
training up to serve in the army of the Lord of 
hosts ! 
“ Flockisig around his banner, 

Who sits upon the throne; 

* Hosanna 
o David's royal Son.’ ” 

It becomes us to acknowledge with unfeign- 
ed gratitude, the mercies which we have expe- 
rienced at the hand of our heavenly Father. 
Sickness and death have been scarcely known 
in our immediate ranks during the year which 
has closed. We make but one exception—a 


‘brother known to all of you, and greatly en- 


deared to many of us. In this holy dispensa- 
tion of Providence, we have been called to 
mourn the loss of an estimable member of our 
body. But doubtless our loss is his unspeaka- 
ble gain. This beloved brother has left be- 
hind him a bright evidence of his attachment 
to the cause of Christ, by the munificence of 
his donations to various objects of benevolence. 
This solemn dispensation presses forcibly upon 


‘@ur minds the question—Who of us shall be 


here to celebrate our next anniversary? Who 
next will be taken from our little circle, and 
consigned to the cold and silenttomb? Then 
let each of us take heed to the admonition— 
‘«‘ Be ye also ready; for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh.” 

But in the kind providence of our heavenly 
Father, we have been spared to meet here on 
this interesting occasion. Our language should 
be—What shall we render to the Lord for all 
his benefits? We * will take the cup of salva- 
tion, and here raise our Ebenezer, for hitherto 
the Lord has helped us.” 

In conclusion, let us resolve in the strength 
of our Redeemer, to go on with renewed and 
increasing efforts during the coming year, In 
each 
youthful member of this society remember that 
none are in such humble circumstances, but that 
they may do something for our Divine Master. 
And oh what a privilege to be engaged in the 
service of such a Master! If done with regard 


the Se-: 


to coteprate thé “Anniver. | 


to his glory, not a cup of cold water given. 
shall be wit its reward. | 
And in contemplating the condition of th 
benighted heathen, may it truly be said of eac! 
of us— 
* Behold the knee of childhood bends, 
In prayer for that benighted land, 
And in its Sabbath lesson blends 
Fond memory of the mission band.” — 


And may this be but the commencement of an 
enterprize, that shall not be relaxed until Jesus 
has— 

* Set up his throne where Satan reigns 

On Afric’s shore, on India’s plains, 

On wilds and continents unknown, 

And made the universe his own.”’ 


THE CALLS ARE SO MANY. 


This is one of the most common complaints 
of those who are called upon to contribute to a 
charitable object: ‘‘ The calls are so many,” 
they say. Now, let us inquire into this mat- 
ter. 

1. Are they really so many? Reckon them 
up. Perhaps they are not, after all, so many 
as you imagine. Any thing which annoys us, 
oftener than it really does. When a man has 
rent to pay, how frequently quarter-days come 
round! But it is not so with him who is the re- 
ceiver.—The calls are not in fact so many as 
you imagine. I asked a wealthy lady once, who 
thought she gave a great deal away in chari- 
ty, to keep an acurate account for one year 
of all she gave away, particularly to religious 
charities—(which are those that are most com- 
plained of )—and I predicted that she would 
find, at the close of the year, that her donations 
had been less than she imagined.—She did so, 
and at the end of the year she came to me and 
said, she was perfectly ashamed to find that she 
had spent so much and given so little. She 
found that the calls were not “so very many.” 

2. If the calls are so many, yet do not make 
that a reason for refusing them all. I fear that 
some do. But surely thatthe callsare somany, 
is no reason that you should not comply with 
some, of them, generously, if you cannot meet 
them all. You acknowledge that there ought 
to be some calls, when you complain that they 
are sO many. 

3. If the calls are many, are they more than 
the wants? Ought they not to be as many !— 
Would you have the calls fewer than the 
wants !—T'hat would never do—-then some 
wants would never be supplied. Besides, you 
should consider who makes or permits the 
wants—and, therefore, the calls—to be so many, 
lest your complaint cast a reflection on God. 
If the calls are so many—too many, and we 
must dispense with some, which shall they be ? 
Widows and orphans, and the poor generally, 
you dare not, as you fear God, except from 
your charities. Will you refuse the call of the 
Bible agent, or the Tract agent? Will you 
withhold from Foreign Missions, or from Home 
Missions, or from both? Or will you say “ We 
will contribute to send out and support mission- 
aries both at home and abroad, but we will not 
aid intheireducation? Letthem getthat asthey 
can. Let them make their way through the 
academy, the college, and the theological semi- 
nary as they can. And let Sunday schools es- 
tablish and support themselves, and temperance 
agents see, since they are so much in favour of 
abstinence, if they cannot get along without the 
staff of life.”—-For my part I do not know what 
calls to except, and, therefore, I judge the safer 
way to be to receive none. 

4. If the calls are many, the expenditures 
are more: and we not only spend, but waste 
and in more ways than we give. 

5. If the calls you receive are so many, sup- 
pose, in order to avoid them, you make some.— 


Turn agent for some society, and you shall see 


how much more pleasant it is to make calls 
than to receive them. We will excuse you for 
contributing if you will solicit. But that you 
would not like at all. ‘ You cannot bear beg- 
ging. It is the most unpleasant thing in the 
world to apply to people for money.” Very 
well, if you decline -this branch of the alterna- 
tive, then do not complain of the other. If you 
will not turn out and make the calls, you must 
sit still and receive them. It is the easier part ; 
and you ought to be good natured when you 
receive one of these calls—aye, and even grate- 
ful tothe man who comes to you, that he af- 
fords you another opportunity of offering one 
of the sacrifices with which God is well pleas- 
ed, without going out of your way to do it. 
Others must go out to do good, but you can sit 
still and do good. 

6. If the calls are so many, this importunity 
will not last long. Not more than seventy or 
eighty years does it ever continue. If it is an 
annoyance, you can bear ita few years. In 
eternity you will never receive those or any 
other calls. I knew several rich men whose 
last calls were made on them in 1833. 

Do these callspester you? They blessothers. 
Yonder is a poor woman reading the Bible 
which your money paid for. And there is 
another weeping over a Tract which she owes 
to your donation. And there is a third blessing 
people that support domestic missions; and there 
is a heathen mother, who perhaps would have 
immolated her child, if your contribution had 
not helped to send her the gospel. Do you 
hear that young man? How well he preaches! 
You assisted to educate him. Dear friend, do 
not complain, but welcome every call ; treat all 
the agents with civility, and do as much as you 
any way can for the various benevolent objects ; 
for “time is short,” and all the regret which 
your liberality will occasion you, I will consent 
to suffer.— Dr. Nevins. 


MISSION TO ASHANTEE. 


A highly interesting meeting was held at the 
Subscription Rooms, Exeter, on Monday last, 
for the purpose of aiding the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society in the endeavour to raise a fund to 
enable them to found a mission in the kingdom 
of Ashantee. Mr. Sillifant, jun., was in the 
chair, and Dr. Payne was one of the speakers, 
The Rev. Mr. Freeman, who is a man of colour, 
and Mr. De Graffé, a Fantee negroe, were pre- 
sent and spoke. The latter experienced grati- 
tude felt by himself and the other native Chris- 
tians in the Fantee country, and on the Gold 
Coast, towards the British, for the great things 
they had done for them, in sending Christian 
missionaries into their country, to instruct, and 
make them acquainted with the saving truths of 
the Gospel. ‘These missionaries are about to 
proceed to Ashantee, which is situated nearly in 
the centre of Africa, taking a line from North 
to South. It is about 300 miles in length, and 
about the same in breadth, and its capital is 
from 150 to 200 miles N. by E. of Cape Coast 
Castle. The population of Ashantee and its de- 
pendencies have been estimated at four millions 
and that of Coomassie, its capital, by Mr. Free- 
man, at 30,000, but by some 70,000 r- 
sons. A fews year since, the then King ofthat 
country made overtures of peace to the En- 
glish, and offered not only to pay a considera- 
ble sum in gold, but also to send his son and 
nephew to be educated by the British at Cape 
Coast Castle. They were educated in this coun- 
try embraced the Christian religion, and Mr. 
Freeman wasabout to be the companion of these 
young men, and accompany them to their own 
country. Severalsubscriptions wereannounced 
before the meeting concluded—one of 10 gui- 


neas from Sir T. D. Ackland, M. P. five gui- 
neas from Lady Ackland, and five “ssigen from 
the chairman. The subject was taken up with 
great enthusiasm, and subscriptions cheerfully 
handed in to the committee. following nar- 
rative was given by Mr. Freeman of his —— 
at the Court of Ashantee:—He left Cape Coast 
on the 30th of January, 1839, for Comassie. 
The kingdom of Ashnntee, he might mention, 
was about fourteen thousand square miles, and 
contained nearly four millions of inhabitants. 
Comassie, the capital, was about one hundred 
and fifty-seven miles from Cape Coast Castle, 
and numbered as many as thirty thousand in- 
habitants. After travelling for several days 
through the most beautiful country imaginable, 
he arrived at the frontier town, where he was 
detained a long time, owing to the jealousy of 
the chief. At length, however, he reached 
Comassie on the first of April. There the most 
extraordinary scene awaited him. The fost 
had sent a messenger requesting him to p 

as early as possible. Having reached the out- 
side of the town, he (Mr. F.) and his attendants 
halted under a large tree, and waited for another 
royal invitation. In a short time the messenger 
arrived, requesting them to proceed to the mar- 
ket place. When they got there, he (Mr. F.) 
walked through an immense concourse of per- 
sons, a narrow path being kept for him, paying 
his respects as he proceeded to the king and his 
numerous chiefs and captains, who were seated 
on wooden chairs, richly decorated with brass 
and gold, under the shade of their splendid 
umbrellas, some of them large enough to screen 
twelve or fourteen persons from the burning 
rays of the sun, and crowned with images of 
beasts, covered with gold; surrounded by their 
troops and numerous attendants. He was half 
an hour in walking through the midst of this 
vast assembly. He then then took his seat at a 
distance, to receive the compliments of the King, 
&c., according to the custom of the country. 
After he was seated,-the immense mass bevan 
to be in motion; many of the chiefs passed him 
in succession, cordially shaking hands with him. 
Then came the officers of the King’s household, 
attended by their people; some bearing on their 
hads massive pieces of silver plate, others car- 
rying in their hands gold swords and canes, na- 
tive stools, neatly carved, and almost covered 
with gold and silver, and tobacco pipes, richly 
decorated with the same precious materials.— 
Amidst this display, he also saw what was cal- 
culated to harrow the strongest feelings—the 
royal executioners, bearing the blood-stained 
stools, on which hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of human beings had been sacrificed; 
there was also the death-drum, which is beaten 
at the moment when the fatal knife severs the 
head from the body, the very sound of which 
carries with it a thrill of horror. ‘This rude in- 
strument was literally covered with ‘dried clots 
of blood, and decorated with the jaw bones and 
skulls of human victims. Then followed the 
King himself, under the shade of three umbrel- 
las. ‘The display of gold by his Majesty was 
truly astonishing. After the King, followed the 
other chiefs, and lastly, the main body of the 
troops. He (Mr. F.) supposed the number of 
persons collected exceeded forty thousand, in- 
cluding a great number of women. The wrists of 
some of the chiefs were so laden with gold or- 
naments, that they rested their arms on the 
shoulders of their attendants. During his stay 
at Comassie, he (Mr. F.) had interviews with 
the King, who appeared favourably disposed to- 
wards the introduction of Missionaries into the 
country, and expressed an earnest desire that 
Mr. Freeman should again visit Comassie. Mr. F. 
— proceeded to advert to the awful human sac- 


firifices continually taking place in Ashantee.— 


Whenever a relation of the king or chiefs die, 
numbers of slaves are sacrificed. ‘The people have 
have some shadowy ideas of a future state, and 
they believe that iiher they die they continue to 
require houses, servants, &c., and consequently, 
when a chief dies, a number of slaves are slain 
at the same time, to wait on him in the other 
world. These poor victims are not natives of 
Ashantee, but slaves captured in the interior. 
The utmost indifference is manifested on the oc- 
casion of these sacrifices, and the mangled bo- 
dies and heads of the victims are left exposed in 
the public streets, to be devoured by the birds and 
beasts of prey. Mr. F. then adverted to the 
two young Ashantee princes, now in England, 
the nephews of the reigning king, who had been 
sent to this country as hostages, and who have 
been educated in and embraced the Christian 
religion. He said, the king expressed himself 
most anxious to see his nephews, and their re- 
turn at the present juncture would materially 
assist the introduction of Christianity into Ash- 
antee.— London puper. 


LAW WITHOUT A PENALTY. 


On this subject conscience, when once made 
alive, gets the better of all those representations 
which are made of God, by the expounders of a 
poetic or sentimental theism. There is a dispo- 
sition to merge all the characteristics of the di- 
vinity into one: and while with many of our 
most eminent writers, the exuberent goodness, 
the soft and yielding benignity, the mercy that 
overlooks and makes liberal allowance for the 
infirmities of human weakness, have been fond- 
ly and most abundantly dwelt upon—there has 
been what the French could call, if not a studi- 
ed, at least an actually observed reticence, on 
the subject of His truth and purity and His ha- 
tred of moral evil. There can be no govern- 
ment without a law; and the question is little 
entertained—how are the violations of that law 
to be disposed of? Every law has its sanc- 
tions—the hopes of proffered reward on the one 
hand, the fears of threatened vengeance upon 
the other. Is the vengeance to be threatened 
only, but never to be executed? Is guilt only 
to be dealt with by proclamations that go before, 
but never by punishments that are to follow? 
What becomes of the truth or the dignity of 
heaven’s government—if man is to rebel, and 
God, stripped of every attribute but tenderness, 
can give no demonstration of His incensed and 
violated majesty! ‘There is positively no law, 
if there be not a force and a certainty in its 
sanctions. ‘Take away from jurisprudence its 
penalties, or, what were still worse, let the pe- 
nalties only be denounced but never be exacted ; 
and we reduce the whole to an unsubstantial 
mockery. The fabric of moral government falls 
to pieces; and instead of a great presiding au- 
thority in the universe, we have a subverted 
throne and a degraded sovereign. If the law- 
giver in his treatment of sin is to betray a per- 
petual vacillation; if at one time sin shall be 
the object of high-sounding but empty menaces, 
and at another be eonnived at or even looked 
to by an indulgent God with complacency ; if 
there is only to be the parade of a judicial eco- 
nomy, without any of its power or its perform- 
ance; if the truth is only to be kept in the 
promises of reward, but as constantly to be rece- 
ded from in the threats of vengeance; if the 
judge isthus to be lost in the over-wcening 
parent—then there is positively nothing of a 
moral government over us but the name. 
are not the subjects of God’s authority ; we are 
but the foundlings of his regard. Under a sys- 
tem like this, the whole universe would drift as 
it were into a state of anarchy ; and, in the up- 
roar of this wild misrule, the King who sitteth 
on high, would lose his hold on the creation that 


he had formed.—Chalmers. 


ON THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE 
OF SWITZERLAND. 

In no country of Europe, if we except Poland 
and Belgium, were the effects of the last French 
revolution more powerfully felt than in Switzer- 
land. The cannon of the barricades shook from 
their curule chairs the members of the aristo- 
cratic governments, who, in most of the twenty- 
two little Swiss republics had appropriated to 
themselves the administration of power, and 
transmitted it from father to son in the same 
families or coteries as a legitimate patrimony. 
They almost regarded this patrimony as a 
Divine right, and would willingly have adopted 
for its preservation the exclusive laws of Venice. 

Despotism, whatever form it assumes, dreads 
every manifestation of popular feeling from 
whatever cause it may arise. Within the last 
twenty years a powerful religious awakening 
iaaiibaied itself in various places, and was pro- 
pagated by availing itself of that spirit of as- 
sociation which so peculiarly distinguishes the 

resent age. ‘The fear arising from these popu- 
- movements, joined to the natural enmity of 
the human heart against the truth of God, when 
brought to bear upon the life and conscience, 
sufficed to provoke the aristocratic Governments 
to the most violent and unjust persecutions. 
The Canton de Vaud, disgraced itself by a bar- 
barous and iniquitous law, by which Christians, 
convicted of reading the Bible with others than 
those of their immediate family, were banished 
from their country. Berne, without any form 
or process of law, banished peaceable citizens 
on account of their religious opinions. In some 
of the little cantons, persons accused of distribu- 
ting religious tracts were thrown into prison, 
just as in the present Piedmontese Government, 
which is not ashamed to inscribe in its code a 
charitable visitation of two years’ imprisonment 
upon any who bring into its dominions religious 
books contrary to the Papism. It is but just, 
however, to add, that some of the Swiss cantons, 
Geneva and Basle in particular, have not tar- 
nished their modern history by religious per- 
secution, but have wisely regarded liberty of 
conscience as the most inviolable of all liber- 
ties. 

The events of 1830 and 31 brought about an 
entire change in the old state of things. In 
whatever point of view one contemplates such 
revolutions, one cannot but see here the manifest 
interposition of God with regard to those who 
were the declared enemies of his eternal truth. 
“It is not the peasantry who have overthrown 
you,” said a pastor to one of the members of 
the ancient Government of Berne, “ it is God, 
because you have made war against him.” And 
let none deceive themselves, this is a prophecy 
which will sooner or later be verified against 
every man invested with authority who forgets 
God, from whom he derives it, and usurps the 
glory which belongs to him. 

But do the new Governments of Switzerland 
prove better than those they superseded, with 
respect to the moral and religious interests of 
the nation? In some of the states they do; in 
others, not. ‘The new Constitutions for the most 
part guarantee acertain kind of religious liberty, 
but at the sam time show themselves hostile to 
the true spirit of the Gospel. Servilely imita- 
ting what has taken place in France under 
entirely different circumstances and for other 
objects, the Swiss Governments almost univer- 
sally separate the school from the Church, for 
the purposcof moulding the former, and anima- 
ting it with a spirit opposed to the direction and 
spirit of the latter. The great councils ridicu- 
lously declaring themselves summi episcopi exer- 
cise a tyrannical and usurped jurisdiction over 
the Church, and thus shape those institutions to 
their own secular taste. Not content with a 
jurisdiction circa sacra, which has hitherto 
satisfied sufficiently celebrated despots, they 
usurped a right in sacris, and so successfully, 
that the Church soon became little more than a 
branch of the Administration, and its pastors 
officials of the State removable at its pleasure. 
Farther even than this, in some cantons the 
pastor must be re-elected every five years by 
the parish, and even if there should be only a 
single opponent to a faithful minister of the 
Gospel, it might be easy for him to procure his 
dismission under the less offensive name of non- 
re-election. ‘This has occurred at Eleiden, in 
the canton of Appenzel, and elsewhere. We 
have seen to what lengths the Government of 
Zurich has gone in this direction by the nomi- 
nation of Straus to a chair of theology. This 
same Government, zealous in the propagation of 
its Infidel principles, took pains to disseminate 
them among all classes of the people by means 
of schoolmasters trained by a man who gloried 
in the display of his audacious impiety. But here 
again the light of God has arisen, and the ad- 
versaries of his Christ have been scattered as a 
cloud. 

I have said, however, that the new Govern- 
ments have in some cantons shown themselves 
preferable to the old ones. AndI have par- 
ticularly in view the Canton de Vaud. En- 
lightened friends of religious liberty, in the most 
extensive sense of the word, the magistrates of 
this canton applied themselves with moderation 
and firmness for several years to cure the evils 
which the former Government had inflicted upon 
the country. Cessation of persecution, abolition 
of the law of the 20th of May, 1824, develop- 
ment of all the branches of industry, immense 
impulse given to public education by the reform 
of its institutions, internal peace, progress of 
true piety under the influence of a respectable 
clergy, animated for the most part by the pure 
spirit of the Gospel—such was the delightful 
spectacle which this beautiful and favoured 
country presented for the first five or six years 
after its change of Government. 

Alas! in many important respects all this is 
now become only matterof history. The Radical 
party, a party with selfish views, incapable of 
elevation, without generosity, notwithstanding 
the high-flown sentiments and sounding words 
with which it bewildersthe credulous multitude; 
a party, in fine, which is signalized in every 
country of Europe by its deep-rooted enmity 
against the Gospel of Jesus Christ: this party 
seized upon these religious questions, which 
were agitating the canton in consequence of the 
promulgation of an ecclesiastical Constitution, 
and made use of them for their own advance- 
ment to power. No sooner had they attained 
their object than they excited a reaction contrary 
to this religious impulse, and adroitly making 
use of the occasion, put forth an ecclesiastical 
law—I scarcely know how to describe it—which 
destroyed the Church in order to merge it in the 


State; worship, discipline, education, consecra- | 


tion and nomination of ministers, all centre in 
the hands of those members of the two councils; 
nay, to such an unheard-of extent, that even the 
doctrine of the Church is left, by the power 
which they possess of constructing a liturgy or 
a catechism, to the good pleasure of a body 
which may be composed of Infidels, Socinians, 
heathens, or of mechanics, whose opposition is 
often still more hurtful when their interests run 
counter to those of religion. 

‘ - « Thus we would infer, and the 
inference is worthy of remark, that hatred of 
the distinguishing doctrine of the Gospel is to be 
found at the two opposite poles of political opin- 
ion, oppression of conscience under the aristo- 
cratic form, and oppression of the Church in the 
midst of the ultra-Liberal forms of democracy. 
Ah! we have long been convinced that it is not 
from forms of Government nor from political 


the application of the eternal principles of justice, 
of morality, and of religion, which nevertheless 
can alone insure the prosperity and happiness 
of nations. The man whose heart has not been 
brought into subjection to the Gospel, is by 
nature (whatever outward form he may assume) 
the slave of selfish feelings, and of his passions, 
and of his interests; how can it, then, be other- 
wise than that in wielding any powerful engine 
of moral action the pollution of his heart should 
cleave to the work of his hands. “Do we 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?”’ 

We have, however, good hopes as to the 
future prospects of Switzerland. First, because 
“the Lord reigneth,” and it has pleased him 
during late years to shed forth a rich measure 
of his spirit upon that country, and the love of 
his word dwells in the hearts of many. The 
salt of the earth is there, which will prevent 
corruption from reaching the heart of the mass. 
In the Protestant cantons the greater part of the 
ministers of the word of God gird themselves 
with strength in their holy vocation. In the 
month of July last, one hundred and sixty pas- 
tors were present at the annual Meeting of the 
Swiss Pastoral Society. In this great assem- 
blage of individuals from all parts of Switzland, 
and in which the most varied and important 
subjects were discussed, one spirit, one faith 
animated every speech, and warmed every heart; 
the spirit of the Gospel, the faith of Christ 
crucified. I love to contemplate all these ser- 
vants of God, proclaming from the summits of 
the Alps to their lowest valleys the truths of the 
word of God, mighty to change the hearts and 
renew the souls of men. After this, destroy 
the Confessions of Faith, oppress the Church 
which you have despoiled of that palladium of 
its liberties. What matters? Much for your- 
selves, for you make war against God, and 
your opposition will return upon your own 
heads. But little, indeed, does it matter for the 
vital principle of faith which dwells deep in the 
heart, and is nourished by the word of God. 
Little does it matter for the Church, for hers is 
a high retreat, inaccessible to your attempts. 
That part of her which you can bind with fet- 
ters is but the human, temporal form, which may 
perish without injury to a single soul—which 
will perhaps perish. . . . God grant that 
its destruction may not be the ll of your 
own !—London Record. 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 


Lord Dunfermline is reported not only to 
have just interposed to prevent a grant of 
20,0001 being given to the Church of Scotland 
in Endowments, but he is said to have instiga- 
ted the attempt to place the most rabid Voluntary 
in Edinburgh in {the Civic Chair.— Scottish 
Standard. 

Consecration of a Puseyite Church.—On the 
3d instant, the new Church at Knowle St. Giles, 
Somerset, was consecrated by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. There is a richly carved stone al- 
tar, instead of the usual table. It has another 
new feature, which is a very elegant carved oak 
reading stand, to answer the purpose of the ea- 
gle in our cathedrals: in other words, it is a 
Puseyite Church. 


Slave-trade Sanctioned by the King of 
Greece.—The Malta Times, of the 5th inst., 
in giving the details of acase transporting slaves 
on board a Greek vessel, speaks of the fact of 
Greek vessels beingemployed in the slave-trade 
as of an every day occurrence, of which no one 
could be ignorant. This has led to inquiries 
here ; and it appears certain that King Otho has 
been fully aware of it for about two years, and 
that he has been, and still remains deaf to the 
remonstrances of his Ministers, and that he 
positively will not do any thing to put a stop to 
it, or allow the law to be earried into ef. 
fect against the offenders, who land their 
cargoes under the windows of hisconsulsin Tur- 
key, who never fail to report the circumstances. 
Nothing but publicity will have the effect of put- 
ting anend to this infamous traffic, carried on 
under the flag of regenerated Greece. 


Christian Munificence.—The Zoological So- 
ciety was indebted to the Rev. J. Clowes in no 
less a sum than 17001. ; and the reverend gen- 
tleman, finding that the funds were by no means 
adequate, sent the directors a release for this 
debt, on the sole condition that the gardens 
should not be opened to the public on the Sab- 
bath.— Manchester Chronicle. 


The Revival of Religion—We observe an 
invitation addressed to the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, to unite with the inhabitants of Glasgow 
in a concert for private and family prayers for 
the revival of the Lord’s work at home, and for 
the spreading of his word abroad. ‘The invita- 
tion is issued by the Glasgow Society for Pro- 
moting the Revival of Religion.— Witness. 


Mr. James’s “ Anxious Inquirer.” —-At the 
meeting of the Leed Auxiliary to the Religious 
Tract Society on Monday week ; Mr. Jones the 
travelling Secretary, mentioned that within about 
four years no less than 200,000copies had been 
printed of “ ‘he Anxious Inquirer,” by the Rev. 
J. A James, of Birmingham. The Leeds Aux- 
iliary continnes to send yearly a donation of 
125/. to the Parent Society, besides having cir- 
culated 45,000 tracts in Leedsduring the year.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


Popery.—We learn from the Saturday organ 
of the Bristol Radicals, that at a late publie dinner 
of Roman Catholics at Bath, Lord Clifford in the 
chair, the following toasts were proposed in 
succession—first, “* ‘Ihe Head of the ‘ Catholic’ 
Church ;” secondly, “The Queen ;” and third- 
ly, “the Right Rev. Dr. Baines,” a Popish 
bishop. Now, ata time when the Papists in- 
dulge in great but very worthless professions of 
loyalty, and when that party has acquired in- 
fluence in high places, it is important that the 
real nature of their loyalty should be fully un- 
derstood. Their allegiance is clearly a divided 
allegiance ; nay, more, they openly tender their 
first homage to the Pope, a foreign po- 
tentate. ‘Time was when this would have en- 
tailed on them very unpleasant consequences, 
but we must trust and believe their real princi- 
ples are better known than formerly, and that 
their unjust and pernicious influence is on the 
decline. — Bristol Standard. 


Persecution of Native Christians at Kishna- 
gur.—The statement that some of the native 
Christians in Kishnagur had behaved with in- 
justice and violence to the Zemindar, is fully 
contradicted by acorrespondent in the Hurkaru. 
[t appears that there has been oppression and 
grievous wrong; but the Christians have been 
the victims, not the perpetrators of it.—F'riend 
of India, Aug. 15. 

Irish Teachers.—-Outrage—-On Sunday 
night last, a man named McVeigh, residing in 
the Parish of Clontibret, county Monaghan, a 
national schoolmaster and Irish teacher, was 
fired at while standing in his school-room, by 
some person unknown. The bullet struck the 
desk upon which he was at the time leaning, and 
passed out through the opposite window, with- 
out, however, doing any injury. We understand 
that the reason this man had drawn upon him- 
self the vengeance of the midnight legislators, 
is, that he professes to teach the Trish language 
in his school, which system, weunderstand, has 
been denounced by some of the Romish clergy 
in the neighbourhood, for whatcause we cannot 
explain.— Northern Standard. 


Church Reform.—So longas such abundance 


systems that we are to expect the triumph and |of worldly wealth is possessed by her, the most 


unqualified persons will be always pressing into 
her pulpits ; who, whilst they earich themselves, 
lead the people to endless ruin. Let, therefore, 
the church be separated from the state, stripped 
of her overgrown emoluments, rid of her lord 
bishops, who should labour as the apostles did, 
or be bishops no longer ; and let her in sepa- 
rate congregations choose her own ministers 
and support them by voluntary contributions, 
and many of her money-hunting ministers will 
remove to some place that would be likely to 
pay them better ; and thus make room for such 
men as would take the oversight of souls, not 
for filthy lucre but of a ready mind. ‘Thus let 
the tables of the money changers be overturned, 
and the temple which is now a den of thieves, 
will become indeed a dwelling place for Deity. 
Such a reform would be a blessing to the church, 
to Dissenters, and to the nation at large.—Gos- 
pel Herald (Ipswich.) 

A Royal Baptism.—The Duke de Chartres | 
(says a Paris letter of Wednesday) was half 
baptized yesterday afternoon bythe Archbishop 
of Paris, in the presence of the King and Queen, 
and the Princes and Princesses, with the water 
of the river Jordan. “ ‘The water of the Jordan,” 
says the Siécle, “ with which the Duke de Char- 
tres was baptized, is stated to have been given to 
the Archbishop of Paris by M. de Chateaubri- 
and, who brought it with him from Palestine.” 


The late General Sir Joseph Stratton, has be- 
queathed about £70,000 to the Collegeof Edin- 
burgh, being the bulk of his personal property. 

Dr. Bowring tells a characteristic anecdote 
in his report that, when he expressed his sur- 
prise to Mchemet Ali, that the pilgrims going to 
Mecca, should avail themselves of the steam- 
boat of the infidels which navigate the Red Sea, 
the Pacha, said with a laugh—*“ There is not 
a word against steamboats in the Koran.” 


Works of the English Reformers.—The 
Parker Society, for reprinting the writings 
of the Reformers of our English Church 
and their immediate successors, has been made 
known to our readers through the advertising 
columns a few weeks ago, and we are glad to 
learn that the attention of some has thereby 
been called to this important effort for circula- 
ting the real opinions of those venerable divines. 
The reprints, it is clearly stated, are to be with- 
out abridgment, alteration, or omission, and the 
character of the Council who have undertaken 
to superintend these reprints gives full assurance 
of care and fidelity. ‘The number of a thousand 
members is now nearly completed, but to give 
full efficacy to the plan two thousand are desi- 
rable, and will doubtless speedily be found. The 
simplicity and unexpensive nature of the plan 
gives it great claims for support. Each mem- 
ber is to pay a sovereign annually, and in re- 
turn he will receive three, or probably four, oc- 
tavo volumes, annually of these authors, with- 
out any additional charge or any liability what- 
ever. We are glad to find that the Bishops of 
Durham, Lincoln, Chester, Lichfield, Chiches- 
ter, and Calcutta, with many others in high sta- 
tions in the Church, have become members ; al- 
so, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, the Earl of 
Chichester, and other lay Peers. Several pub- 
lic libraries also are among the list of support- 
ers; to the conductors of these, these reprints 
will be especially valuable ; they will, indeed, 
be so to readers of every class. Subscribers’ 
names are received by, and detailed plans may 
be had from, Messrs. Seeley, Fleet street, Mr. J. 
F. Shaw, Shouthampton-row, Russell-square, 
Rev. J. Ayre, Hampstead, Rev. S. Carr, Col- 
chester, G. Stokes, Esq., Colchester, or by any 
of the members of the Provisional Council. 

St. Jean d’ Acre.—This celebrated sea-port of 
Palestine having once more become the object of 
some interest, a remark or two respecting it 
may not be unacceptable. Its scriptural name 
is Accho. By the Greeks it was termed Ptole- 
mais. In 1190, it was beseiged by King 
Richard I., ‘*Caeur de Lion,” and Philip Au- 
gustus, the French Monarch. Thierry, in his 
recently published History of the Norman Con- 
quests, observes hereupon, that as soon as the 
two western Sovereigns had united their forces, 
the siege of Acre advanced rapidly; their petre- 
roes, the mangonels, and their trebuchets bat- 
tered the walls of Acre so well that a breach 
was made in a few days, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of 5000 Saracens, were obliged to sur- 
render. On the day of the capture, the King 
of England, finding the Duke of Austria’s ban- 
ner planted on the walls by the side of his own, 
had it immediately taken down, torn, and thrown 
into a deep sewer. It certainly is somewhat 
curious that the English should again have to 
assist materially in the capture of this renowned 
place at a distance of 650 years from the time 
when they originally took it under thelion-hearted 
King. It was at Acre also that Edward I., when 
Prince, received a severe wound from a poisoned 
arrow, his recovery from which, popular legend 
has ascribed to the heroic devotedness of his 
Queen Eleanor, who is recorded to have sucked 
the venom from the wound. The town con- 
tains 15,000, or, as some say, 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its streets are narrow ; and the houses, 
which are of stone, have flat roofs. In 1799 it 
withstood a long attack from Buonaparte. Sir 
Sydney Smith having also played a memorable 
part there. On the 2d July, 1832, it was taken 
from the Sultan by Mehemet Ali. 


Trade of Damascus.—The manufacture of 
thecelebrated Damascus swords no longer exists ; 
but a true Damascus blade is sometimes offered 
for sale, and commands a high price. The 
splendid silk damask interwoven with gold, 
which is seen in some of the richest houses, is 
not easily found in the bazaars; and I rather 
think it is not now made. The present manufac- 
tures are red leather shoes and slippers, a variety 
of silver work, silk and cotton stuff woven in 
variously coloured patterns, and some very neat 
cabinet work of fine wood inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. ‘These are made, to a consid- 
erable extent, for the supply of other markets: 
and there are a variety of other manufactures 
of minor importance. British manufactures 
have now taken the place of many of the inferior 
native fabrics ; and many articles-which used to 
be brought from India to the Persian Gulf, and 
reached Damascus by the caravans from Bagdad, 
are now imported direct from London and Liver- 
pool to Beyroot. The principal articles of im- 
port are cotton goods, cotton twist, iron, hard- 
ware, West India produce, indigo, and cochineal. 
The bazaar of the mercers display an extensive 
assortment of Manchester and Glasgow calicoes, 
muslins, and printed goods, and a few articles of 
Swiss manufacture.—Kinnear’s Cairo, Petra, 
and Damascus. 


The late Missionary Williams.—On Wed- 
nesday last, her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
honoured Mr. George Baxter by inspecting his 
oil colour print, representing “ the reception 
— to the late lamented missionary, the Rev. 

ohn Williams, by the natives of the Isle of 
Tanna, on the day before his massacre at Erro- 
manga.” Her Majesty greatly admired the de- 
sign and execution of the picture, and subscribed 
for several copies of the same. Her majesty, at 
the same time, expressed the warmest interest in 
the undertaking, and wished it every possible 
success. 


Renewed Martyrdom in Madagascar.—We 
stop the press to announce to those numerous 
friends, who have expressed their deep sympathy 
with the persecuted Christians in Madagascar, 
that we have just received the melancholy intel. 


ligence of the apprehension of sixteen of those 


who had for a long time succeeded in con- 
cealing themselves from their pursuers; and 
that nine of that number were cruelly speared to 
death on the 9th of July—among whom were 
Raminahy, the wife of David, one of the Refu- 
gees now in England, and Paul and his excel- 
lent wife, of whom mention is made in the “ Nar- 
rative of Persecutions in Madagascar.” Addi- 
tional particulars will be given in our next num- 
ber.— Missionary Maguzine, November. 

The Wesleyan Body.—From the minutes of 
the last conference, it appears that the number 
of members in the society was as follows :—Un- 
der the care of the British and Irish Confer- 
ences, 428,729-—namely, in Great Britain, 
323,178; in Ireland, 27,047 ; in foreign stations, 
78,504 ; underthe care of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist church in Upper Canada (in 1840,) 16,354 ; 
under the care of the American Conferences, 
in 1838, the date of the last returns, 692,341 ; 
total number of members, 1,137,424. The num- 
ber of preachers, regular and supernumerary, 
was, in Great Britain, 1078; in lreland (inclu- 
ding twenty-three missionaries,) 159; in the 
foreign stations, including assistant missionaries, 
345 ; in Upper Canada, 127; in the American 
Connexion, 3322; total number of ministers, 
5031. Grand total of members and ministers 
throughout the world, 1,142,455.— Watchman. 


The Presbytery of Glasgow.—At the month- 
ly meeting on Wednesday, a memorial to Lord 
Litchfield, and another to the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, were agreed to requesting them to take 
measures to prevent the transmission of the 
mails on Sundays by railway. 

Switzerland.—According to the Swiss pa- 
pers the confederation is now more than ever a 
prey to political and religious dissensions. The 
Sentinelle Suisse of Soleure invites all the Catho- 
lic population to form an alliance, which alone, 
it says can save their religion and the liberties 
conquered by their fathers from the attacks of 
the faction. 

Treland.—The Protestants of Dublin have re- 
solved upon the formation of Loyal Protestant 
Associations throughout Ireland. 


SUNDAYS IN 1841. 


January....3 10 17 24 31 
February ... 7 14 21 28 
March.....7 14, 2il 28 
April .....4 11 18 25 
June... 6 13 20 27 
July....+.4 11 18 25 
August .... 1 8 15 22 29 
September. . . 5 12 19 26 
October... . 3 10 17 24 31 
November. , . 7 14s 21 28 
December. . . 5 12 19 26 


IN WHAT WAY MAY A PREACHER SINK HIS 
AUDIENCE? 

The following anecdote, which the writer of 
this article had from the lips of the concerned 
individual, may aid your readers, Mr. Editor, 
in coming to the proper answer. It may even 
benefit the venerated incumbents of the highest 
office in the sublunary gift of God; it may 
prove salutary to many, as it has to some of 
the commissioned ambassadors of Jesus Christ. 
To them the question is practical, and every 
man shall kiss his lips “ that giveth a right an- 
swer.” 

I was once designated, said the narrator, to 
preach the annual election sermon, in the me- 
tropolis of my native State, (Hartford, Ct.) and 
before its Governor, its islature, and its other 
professional dignitaries. ‘The weather was fine, 
the concourse numerous, and composed of the 
intellectual nobility, civil and ecclesiastical, of 
the whole commonwealth, including strangers 
of distinction, and constituting an audience of 
the highest respectability. I of course, tarried 
with the pastor of the place, the late Rev. Dr. 
Strong, As the bell began its monitory tolling, 
I left the study and descended to the parlour. 
There I was ushered into a circle of clergymen, 
few of whom I knew, and none of whom, at that 
moment, I rejoiced to see. The conversation 
turned upon my feelings in view of the special- 
ity of the service. Some sympathised, others 
prophesied, others encouraged, and others coun- 
selled—how many prayed for me I know not. 
At last, said one, “ fear nothing; be bold and 
independent; just imagine them to be a patch of 
cabbages, and treat them as such, and my word 
for it, you will succeed.”” O, thought I, “ if I 


could sink them upon this principle, and bring . 


my feeliugs just there, it would do!—but—At 
this instant Dr. Strong entered the room, and 
informed those present that it was time to pro- 
ceed to the church. As the preacher and pastor 
are ever partners in the procession, according 
to our good habits, I had the privilege of walk- 
ing with the doctor. He soon inquired the state 
of my feelings, having learned their pertubation, 
and wishing to assuage them, thus accosted me: 
“ Well, my brother, can you not sink them? 
You have not forgotten the advice of Mr. —— 
which I[ overheard just before I summoned you 
to move?” No, I replied, but they are such a 
select assembly, and will expect so much, and 
criticise so sternly! and what if I should fail? 
The doctor rejoined: ‘I am not surprised that 
you find it difficult to adopt that counsel, and 
preach under the inspiration of a lie. It is folly, 
falsehood, and stupidity! and to which of these _ 
ingredients the poisonous composition is most 
indebted, it were hard to resolve. They are not 
cabbages, nor cannibals, but a collection of cul- 
tivated men and immortal souls; and to you 
pertains the responsibility of addressing them 
as such, and propounding to them their duty 
under the sanction of their Creator’s will. You 
must face them and “speak boldly, as you 
ought to speak.” And you need not fear their 
faces. ‘Take my counsel; when the sun rides 
at his meridian, the stars are lost in the glory 
of his beams; and when God is exalted, his 
his creatures are forgotten. Fill your thoughts 
with a sense of his presence, and your obliga- 
tions; think of his goodness and his promises; 
let God fill your whole field of vision, and man 
will appear in his proper diminutiveness. This 
is truth and grace; this will sink your audience 
without injuring them, or inflating you; and in 
truth | know of no other mode of sinking an 
audience legitimately, than that | have sugges- 
ted. He paused; and I was relieved. His coun- 
sel pervaded my willing soul. I was enabled 
to magnify my office and my Master, and | have 
since retained it, and practice upon it with the 
happiest and most durable satisfaction. 

Believing, as I do, Mr. Editor, that every au- 
dience must be sunk, and God alone exalted, 
where the preacher is free and fearless, or the 
preaching effectual; and that the above coun- 
sel of an illustrious preacher may benéfit his 
successors and juniors in office—perhaps pri- 
vate Christians, and even editors—I have sent 
it, with my respects, as a contribution to your 
valuable miscellany.— Religious Chronicle, for 
1840. 


The way to be humble is to look upwards to 
God. Ifwe think greatly of his majesty, purity, 
and infinity of all excellence, it will give us such 
a striking view of our vileness and absolute un- 
worthiness, that we shall think it hardly possi- 
ble for any to be lower than ourselves.—Rep. 


T. Adam. 
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Traus—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 


To was received 
too late for this week. | 
_« The hint from 2 plain, man, is kindly 
received, and shall be remembered. 
‘Simple Speech in our next. 

..// The material,part of S: shall appear. 
"White baa Been received. 

Semmnany.—From the cata- 
Jogue, of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New. Jersey, just published, it 
appears that, at the present time, there are 
in the Seminary, two resident licentiates, 
‘twenty-eight in the senior class, forty-two 
in‘ the middle class, and thirty-seven in the 
janior class, total one hundred and thir- 
Paessyrery or Careponta.—This lit- 
tle Presbytery was formed soon after the 
disowning, act, by which the Synods of 
‘Utiea, Geneva, and Genessee were separa- 
ted from the Presbyterian Church. Its 
territory. was formerly covered by the lat- 
ter Synod. During the last year, it has 
‘organized four new churches, viz. Vienna, 
“Windsor, Port Byron, and Burlington. 
Four ministers have been admitted into 
the body, viz: Messrs. Inglis, Colton, 
“Aitkin,;~and Dr. Gossman. There have 
‘been five installations, viz: Mr. Reding- 
ton at Moscow, Mr. Aitken at Sparta, 
‘Mr, Cheeseman at Scotsville, Dr. Gossman 


at Port Byron; and Rev. Edwin H. Rein- 


hart at Vienna; and a new church has been 
organized at Painted Post, under flattering 
prospects. This may be styled a working 
Presbytery, and we wish them every suc- 

ANOTHER Speck or War.—Recently we 
were threatened with a war originating 
in the Maine boundary question, a ques- 
tion, by the way, not yet disposed of; and 
now anew symptom has arisen in connex- 
ion with the late disturbances in Canada. 
It is difficult to tell what would be justifia- 
ble causes of war, but surely neither of 
those designated above, would afford even 
a colourable pretence for involving two 
nations in all the horrors of such a con- 
test. Itis singular to observe how a crisis 
is hastened in the progress of national ne- 
gotiations. Diplomatic agents engage in 


correspondence ; no small effort seems to} 
be made to out-write, and out-manceuvre 


each other; things are said, and claims are 
urged which however wrong, must not be 


-retracted, lest national honour should be 


compromised; both aim at advancing their 
‘own reputation, by making the best possi- 
ble bargain; and at length mutual obsti- 
nacy and folly bring about a crisis, and. 
millions of money must be expended, 


thousands of lives sacrificed, and untold 


evils perpetuated, to accomplish what? 


why literally nothing but to prove which : 


party was right, where both parties were 
wrong. Common sense, and a disposition 
to do right, might perhaps, in every in- 
stance, avert the calamity of war. It is 
the fault of the few who presume them- 


‘selves to be the depositories of the national 


honour, and not of nations at large, that 
war ever occurs. It is true that the pas- 
sions of the people may at length become 
exasperated, but it is not until their public 
agents foment their anger by inflammatory 
representations, and prepare them for the 
conflict. 
This may all be true, but where is the 
remedy? What means can be devised to 
furnish the highest offices of government 
with incumbents who shall be strictly con- 
scientious in the discharge of their duties, 
humane in all their feelings, tenderly alive 
to the best interests of the nation at large, 
and who shall continually realize their re- 
sponsibility to God for their acts? To this 
we have no definite answer. As long as 
there are Justs in the world, there must 
necessarily be wars, but we know of no 
rule of equity, by which the fruits of the 
ill advised conduct of a few agents who 
are appointed to promote the prosperity 
and happiness of the nation, should fall 
upon the whole nation. Why not make 
the agents themselves responsible, and by 
a new system of military law, to be uni- 
versally adopted, make the authors of the 
war, whether they be King and Cabinet, 
or President and Congress, liable to the 
brunt of the battle. Let them know they 
must go into the fore front, and receive the 
first hard blows. Such a regulation as this 
would, we think, make them in love with 
the peace policy. | 
In the main, we approve of the method 
adopted by the Icelanders, we think, who 
settle their most violent quarrels among 
themselves by scolding. The belligerents 
meet and engage in the wordy battle, until 
victory perches on the banner of him who 
has most roundly abused his antagonist. 
To blows they never.come. Now let this 
principle be extended to nations, and what 
bloodless battles might be fought, It would 
certainly subserve the cause of humanity, 
if the American Congress, and the British 
Parliament should appoint their best de- 
baters, and most eloquent advocates, to 
fight all the battles between the two na- 
tions by word of mouth. In this way 
many a widow would retain her son, and 
many a happy.wife her husband, and not- 
withstanding the din of battle, at the re- 
spective capitals, the arts of industry, and 
the pursuits of peace might go forward 
without interruption.. A question may be 


bloody battle, if the history of nine-tenths 
of the wars which haye deluged the world 
with bl , may elied on. The effect 
of wars has been reduce the belli- 


be willing to listen to the language of com- 
mon sense, which in the first instance, 


their pride and fulness led! them to disre- |} 


gard. And why should not a long and 
learned debate have the same effect with- 
out the impoverishment? 

Mankind, however, are so strangely fond 
of fighting that they may not be content 
with this method of settling disputes. Still 
we urge why not reduce the fighting to a 
small scale. David and Goliah fought the 
battle between the Israelites and the Phil- 
istines, and why should not our national 
honour be entrusted to a few well-trained 
pugilists, as to whole armies, where the 
merest accident often turns the scale of 
war? 

War, although’a horrid tragedy, is origi- 
nated by such petty circumstances, and is 
so utterly inadequate to attain the object it 
proposes, that it is almost a farce, and 
hence while the thing itself should be deep- 
ly deplored and deprecated, its authors, 
their shallow policy, their mismanage- 
ment, and their great-swelling words of 
patriotism, and national honour should be 
ridiculed. 

Our readers may charge us_with treat- 
ing this subject with levity, but in sooth, 
we had rather see all American battles 
fought in one of the methods proposed, 
than by the collision of armies, which 
brings in its train such withering and deso- 
lating consequences. 


Union Benevotent AssociaTIon.— 
This association extends its operations over 
the whole city of Philadelphia, and is un- 
questionably the most efficient agent for 
the relief of the poor. According to its 
plan, the City is districted and each dis- 
trict has its visiters, whose office it is to 
inquire into the true character and circum- 
stances of applicants. This method affords 
the best security against imposition. The 
necessity of such a society is sufficiently 
set forth by the fact, that there are hun- 
dreds of cases of distress and suffering, 
which are not reached by our poor laws, 
and we know of no more discreet and able 
agency through which the benevolent may 
make their offerings reach and bless the 
poor. 

The annual report of the association is 
before us and bears ample testimony to the 
zeal and fidelity of the visiters. 


Anpover Seminary.—There are one 
hundred and fifty students at this semi- 
nary, including resident licentiates. 


Rerieious PerropicaL Press.—With 
the new year, The Chronicle of the 
Church comes forth in a new form, and 
improved dress. The New York Evange- 
list, with a new editor additional, and a 
sheet enlarged. The first number of the 
Congregational Journal, published in 
Concord, N. H., has appeared. 

There may be other changes, but they 
have escaped our attention. 


CHARITY ON THE Apvance.—The edi- 
tor of the Unitarian paper at Boston, re- 
joices at the prevalence of peace and good 
will, as exhibited in Trenton, New York, 
on a late occasion, when a Unitarian, 
Presbyterian, (Mr. Allen,) and a Metho- 
dist clergyman, all cordially and fraternally 
engaged in public worship. The three 
brethren divided the different parts of the 
morning and afternoon worship between 
them. The mixed congregation was de- 
lighted, of course. 


Oxsertin.—The atrocious scene of vio- 
lence enacted at Oberlin, of which we 
recently gave our readers an account, has 
presented some new features on further 
investigation. It appears that the victim 
was not able to recognize his assailants, 
which led the Presbytery to inquire of Mr. 
Taylor whether he and his fellow re- 
formers were masked. He positively 
denied that they were. Here then the 
Presbytery was at fault; the conspirators 
acknowledged that they had a light and 
that they were not masked, and yet the 
young man who was suffering under their 
inflictions did not know who it was that 
were thus unmerciful to his flesh out of 
sheer love for his soul. One of the Pres- 
bytery however, a little more shrewd 
than the rest, finding that he had a wily 
one to deal with, proposed the question 
to Mr. Taylor, whether he and his fellow 
conspirators had not blindfolded their vic- 
tim? This was a hard question and the 
answer was reluctantly and hesitatingly 
given that they had! 

It appears further that Professer Cowles 
had encouraged the assault. On his ex- 
amination he equivoeated like the rest of 
the perfect ones and thought that he had not 
advised the actors to flog the delinquent, 
but only to “treat him roughly,’? which 
as the discriminating reader may perceive, 
softens the matter amazingly. 

The worst feature about the whole affair 
is, that when the party were engaged in 
settling the preliminaries, whether they 
should duck, whip, or tar and feather the 
young man to whose licentious passions 
they had deliberately applied fuel, they had 
a “season of prayer.’? What impiety ! 
what hypocrisy! It reminds us of the con- 
duct of the papists in massacreing the 
Protestants in Wexford in Ireland, for, as 
an eye witness remarked, “the savage 
pike men knelt down and prayed appa- 
rently with devotion, before they proceeded 


gerents which:they will} 


far does Oberlin intend to carry her doc- 
rine? 
| ‘Scores the contests which 
ate still continued-betweep the Civil and 


Ecclesiastical Courts, the opinion that the 
entire abolition of patronage was the only 
effectrial remedy of the evil, had so far 
prevailed, as to induce several of the lar- 
gest Synods in the Church, to express 
themselves in its favour. 


Ratser Amusino.—The following pa- 
ragraph is extracted from the Pastoral Let- 
ter of the Seceding New York and New 
Jersey Synod. After quiogising Judge 
Rogers’s very famous decision on the legal 
question, it proceeds: 


‘In due time, the suit will be again tried, but 


we feel confident that another impartial and en- | 


lightened jury will render the same verdict, 
when all the facts shall be spread before them. 
So far as decisions have been had in the cases 
of individual churches, in this and other States, 
they have all been in harmony with the charge 
of Judge Rodgers and the unanimous verdict of 
the jury in Philadelphia. 

*¢ It is proper we should here state that we have 
not sought, nor do we now seek, any diversion 


of the property. We have cast none out from 


the privileges of the Church. We have labour- 
ed to preserve unbroken the bond of union, and 
retain within the pale of the Presbyterian Church, 
all its members, and to preserve to them all, the 
full and unrestricted right to all the property 
and institutions of the Church. The door is 
still open, for it never has been shut against our 
brethren called the Old School. They can, at 
any moment they choose, have the same privileges 
that we enjoy, and should another trial by jury 
decide—as we have full confidence it will—that 
we are the true General Assembly, our brethren 
of the Old School. can then immediately parti- 
cipate with us in the care and use of all the 
funds, and the privileges of all the institutions.” 


-Tuearricats.—It is mentioned in some of 
the secular papers, that the drama is in a most 
perilous state from deficient support, both in 
New York and Philadelphia; and we often hear 
religious people expressing their pleasure at this 
sign of the times. We, however, suspect this 
croaking. It was but a few years since, that it 
was confidently affirmed, that the only Theatre 
in Philadelphia was so inadequately supported, 
that its managers would be compelled to close 
it. This was regarded at the time as a symp- 
tom of improved morals, but alas! it was only 
one of those pauses, from which the cause of 
Satan seems to gather strength. Philadelphia 
has now four prominent theatres, and we be- 
lieve several of a subordinate grade, besides a 
Circus, which is a theatre under a different 
name; and we conclude that the men of the 
world, who are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light, would not continue to in- 
vest their money in these structures, if they did 
pay a sufficient interest. 

Theatres, it is true, are subject to the capri- 
ces of fashion; they have their rivalries, and 
their alternate triumphs and reverses; but 
scenic representations will always be in vogue, 
while the mass of the population is irreligious ; 
and it is in vain to calculate on the subversion 
of the stage, until righteousness shall run down 
the streets of our cities. Play goers may, and 
naturally do become tired of the same actors in 
the same parts, but let some new “star,” that 
is, some celebrated player appear, and the whole 
play-going community at once press forth, and 
no one single house can hold a half of them. 
Or a French danseuse, whose only recommen- 
dation is that she can throw her flexible limbs 
into every variety of indecent attitude, is ap- 
plauded to the skies, and is permitted literally 
to load herself with the wealth which she gath- 
ers from her fascinated admirers, or rather 
dupes. Is it true that such an one was escort- 
ed into the good city of Richmond, by public 
officers, with all the circumstances of a tri- 
umph? We should think it could hardly be 
true of the sober citizens of Richmond. How- 
ever this may, we feel very certain that the 
power of Satan has not been materially crip- 
pled in the theatrical department of his empire, 
and Christians need never expect any decided 
success against the stage, until the hearts of 
play-goers are most effectually touched and re- 
formed by the Spirit of God. 


New York Semrnary.—Dr. Robinson 
has been inaugurated Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in this new divinity insti- 
tution. | 

Sabbath last, the 
new church edifice, corner of Schuylkill 
Seventh and George streets, erected by the 
Ninth Presbyterian congregation, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. A. Tudehope, 
was dedicated and opened for public wor- 
ship. The Rev. A. Tudehope preached in 
the morning, from Nehemiah v. 39—“ We 
will not forsake the house of our God.’’ 
Afternoon, the Rev. H. A. Boardman 
from Psalm cxxii. and Ist—“I was glad 
when they said unto me, let us go up unto 
the house of the Lord.”? Evening, Dr. C. 
C. Cuyler, from Haggai ii. and 9—* The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than the former, saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ 
The whole of the services were exceed- 
ingly interesting, and appeared to be list- 
ened to with deep and devout attention by 
crowded audieuces. 

On the Tuesday following, the 12th 
inst., the Presbytery of Philadelphia, met 
at the new edifice, for the installation of 
the Rev. A. Tudehope; Rev. Willis Lord 
preached the sermon from 1 Peter iv. and 
10th—“ If any man speak,” &c.; Dr. J. 
McDowell put the usual questions, and 
gave the charge to the pastor; the Rev. 
William Loughridge delivered the charge 
to the congregation. The Rev. A. Tude- 
hope, was, at the conclusion of the servi- 
ces, cordially welcomed by his people. 

The congregation deserve credit for 
the exertious they have employed in 
the erection of such a neat, commodious, 
and handsome edifice. We wish the pastor 
and people great success, now in the pos- 
session of their new temple; and may the 
‘Great Head of the Church so bless them, 
that many living spiritual temples may be 


asdefinitively settled in this way as by a|to commit any of the murders.”? How| erected, to show fort the praises of Him 


who hath called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. 

On Thursday evening, the 3ist of De- 
cember, the Presbytery of West Jersey, 
ordained Mr. Levi Janvier to thé work of 
an evangelist among the Heathen, in the 
church at Woodbury, New Jersey. In this 
service, the Rev. S. D. Blythe presided, and 
proposed the constitutional questions ; Rev. 
G. W. Janvier preached the sermon from 
1 Tim. iii. 15; and the Rev. C. Van Rens- 
selaer delivered the charge to the candi- 
date. The exercises were attended by a 
large congregation, with a deep and so- 
lemn interest. It is understood to be Mr. 
Janvier’s design to join the next reinforce- 
ment of the mission to Upper Hindostan, 
under the care of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

On Wednesday, 6th instant, Edwin H. 
Reinhart, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church of Vienna, Ontario county, 
New York, by the Presbytery of Caledo- 
nia. The Rev. Isaac W. Platt, of Bath, 
presided, and put the constitutional ques- 
tions. The ordination sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, from 
Jude 3— Earnestly contend for the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints.”’ 
The charge to the pastor was delivered by 
the Rev. John Gosman, D.D.; and the 
charge to the people by the Rev. John H. 
Redington. The exercises were highly 
appropriate, and solemn. May the Chief 
Shepherd of Israel guide this flock into 
the green pastures, and by the still waters, 
and of this church may it be long said, 
“ that thisand that man was born in her.” 

On Tuesday, the 5th instant, Mr. 
Charles K. Imbrie, a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, was received un- 
der the care of the Presbytery of Eliza- 
bethtown, and by them ordained to the 
office of the Gospel ministry, and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Rah- 
way, New Jersey. Rev. W. B. Barton 
presided, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, offered the ordaining prayer, and 
gave the charge to the pastor; the Rev. 
J. M. Ogden preached the sermon; and the 
Rev. R. Street gave the charge to the peo- 
ple. 

The Rev. A. O. Patterson was installed 
pastor over the congregation at New Lis- 
bon, Ohio, on the 9th of December, by the 
Presbytery of New Lisbon. The Rev. 
Wm. McCombs preached on the occasion, 
and Rev. Thomas McDermott presided, 
and gave the charge to pastor and peo- 
ple. This congregation have shown a zeal 
and unanimity worthy of commendation, 
in thus early settling a pastor in the room 
of their late venerated and lamented pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. Valandigham. They have 
also erected a neat and commodious church 
edifice, which is already in good progress 
towardscompletion, which shows that uni- 
ted effort and zeal can accomplish much, 
and can even surmount the obstacles 
which the pressure of the times present to 
efforts of this kind. 

On the 7th December last, the Presbyte- 
rian church of Washington, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, gave a unanimous 
call to the Rev. James Smith, late of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, now of the Second Pres- 
bytery of New York, to be their pastor. 
The Rev. Dr. McConaughy, of Washing- 
ton College, presided on the occasion. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF LOUISVILLE—REV, JOSEPH 
HUBER, 

The Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Louis- 
ville deems it proper to lay before the Christian 
public the proceedings of that body in the case 
of Rev. Joseph Huber. Their publication was 
not especially ordered by the Presbytery any 
further than in the Protestantand Herald. But 
doubtless it was expected that they would have 
been copied into other religious papers, especially 
those which circulate extensively among the 
members of Presbyterian churches. This ap- 
pears not to have been done, and in one in- 
stance at least, a very decided condemnation of 
the Presbytery has been uttered, and a gross 
attack made upon the motives of its members, 
without copying their proceedings, or even sta- 
ting the substance of their reasons for the final 
sentence. Under these circumstances it is deemed 
proper to publish all the proceedings of the 
ecclesiastical bodies concerned in this case ; 
with no desire however to urge any argument 
upon the subject. The deposition and excom- 
munication of a minister of the Gospel, are 
events which ought to be made known exten- 
sively: as ought also, the grounds of such 
extreme church censures. ‘This case moreover 
is in no sense sub judice, but is to be regarded as 
finally decided, for Mr. Huber declined taking 
an appeal to a higher court. No member of 
the Presbytery thought proper to carry up a 
complaint, nor even to enter a protest or dissent, 
nor is there under these circumstances the 
slightest reason to expect that the Synod of 
Kentucky will interfere with the subject under 
their power of general review and control. 

In the summer of 1835, Rev. Joseph Huber 
contracted marriage with the sister of his de- 
ceased wife. In September of that year the 
Presbytery of Louisville of which he was a 
member took up the subject, and as their final 
action adopted the following resolutions. 

** Resolved, that Presbytery hereby express 
their decided disapprobation of this marriage, 
and cannot but feel grieved that it has taken 
place, and we hereby censure it as contrary to 
our Confession of Faith, and involving such con- } 
fusion in the social relations of life, as is of} 
questionable morality and highly inexpedient, | 
and though this offence might demand Brother 
Huber’s suspension from the ministerial office, yet 
as mercy and not sacrifice is consistent with 
the spirit of the Gospel, and as this is the first 
case which has occurred within our bounds, and 
as the Assembly has never decided such mar- 
riages to be so sinful as to deprive of church 
privileges, we therefore deem it inexpedient to 
pass further ecclesiastical censure. 

‘ Resolved, secondly that no one may take 
encouragement to enter upon the same re- 
lation. 

‘The Synod of Kentucky in session, Octobor 
1835, had the case before them and adopted the 
following. ‘The Synod having carefully con- 
sidered the case of Brother + en who has 
married his deceased wife’s sister, do give it as 
their solemn jndgment that such marriages are 
clearly contrary to our Confession of Faith, as 
well as to the principles laid down in God’s 


Word, are altogether improper and unlawful ; 
and demand the strongest discouragement and 


censure from all who regard the purity of fami- 
lies as well as the peace and purity of the 
Chureh. ‘es cannot: but rd these 
marr as displeasing in the of God, 
and to call his punishments on 
the parties engaged in them. ~ 

“The Synod do therefore resolve that Brother 
Huber, be solemnly rebuked for the sin which 
he committed in marrying his deceased wife’s 
sister; and that. our eolshba be solemnly. 
warned against the sin of such marriages.’” 

In July 1840, Mr. Huber contracted mar- 
riage with the niece of his deceased wives. In 
September following the Presbytery took up the 
subject, and adopted the following. “ It was 
represented to the Presbytery that Joseph Huber 
a member thercof had recently contracted mar- 
riage with a niece of his deceased wife. The 
said Joseph Huber, being present freely con- 
fessed the fact of said marriage, and waiving 
the usual formalities and delay of a judicial in- 
vestigation, desired his brethren in the fear of 
God to decide the case, expressing his intention 
of abiding their decision. It also appeared that 
this marriage is a repetition on the part of said 
Joseph Huber, of a similar act in a former mar- 
riage with the sister of his deceased wife, 
strongly condemned at the time by this Pres- 
bytery and the Synod of Kentucky, and their 
appearing to be diversity of opinion on the case, 
the following minute was adopted. 

Whereas, the case now presented is impor- 
tant, difficult, and of peculiar delicacy, the deci- 
sion of which may establish a precedent of 
extensive influence, it is desirable for many 
reasons that the Synod should first decide this 
case—therefore : 

Resolved, that the whole case be, accordin 
to Dis. Ch. VII. sec. ii., respectfully referred to 
the Synod of Kentucky for ultimate trial and 
decision, and that the said Synod be requested 
to issue the case.” 

The Synod in session the latter part of the 
same month, September 1840, adopted the fol- 
lowing on the subject: 

** Resolved, that the case of reference from 
the Presbytery of Louisville, be sent back to 
the Presbytery ; which is hereby directed to 
meet at Shelbyville on the last Tuesday of 
October at seven o’clock P. M. to examine and 
adjudicate this matter.” 

he Presbytery met as directed, and as their 
final action in this particular case, and on the 
general subject adopted the following. 

“* Whereas, Joseph Huber has recently con- 
tracted marriage with the niece of his deceased 
wife; and whereas the Confession of Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church declares, that a man 
may not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own, and whereas 
this is a repetition of a similar act on the part 
of said Joseph Huber, viz. in his marriage a 
few years ago with the sister of his deceased 
wife, which this Presbytery at that time cen- 
sured as ‘contrary to the Confession of Faith, 
as highly inexpedient, and of questionable mo- 
rality,’ and in relation to which the Synod of 
Kentucky ‘“ gave it as their solemn judgment, 
that such marriages are clearly contrary to the 
Confession of Falth, as well as tothe principles 
laid down in God’s word, are altogether im- 
proper and unlawful, and demand the strongest 
discouragement and censure from all who regard 
the purity of families, as well as the peace and 
purity of the Church;’ and whereas this Pres- 
bytery does now fully concur in these senti- 
ments, then expressed by the Presbytery and 
the Synod, and whereas the General Assembly 
has refused to give relief from a sentence of a 
lower court inflicting the severest censure in a 
similar case, thus by affirming such a sentence, 
settling the principle and the proper practice in 
our Church, onthe subject of such marriages ; and 
whereas when the Assembly required the sense 
of the Presbyteries to be taken as to the erasure 
of the latter clause of the fourth section, of the 
Twenty-fourth chapter of the Confession of 
Faith on this subject, a very large majority of 
the Presbyteries refused to alter it, thus settling 
the views and policy of our Church and people 
on this subject, and whereas this Presbyter 
feels itself bound to enforce the laws of God, 
as expounded in our Confession of Faith; and 
whereas the solemn admonitions of the Pres- 
bytery and Synod expressed on the fomer oc- 
casion, have had no influence on the conduct of 
said Joseph Huber, but he has on the contrary, 
in defiance of all the obligations that rested on 
him to study the peace and purity of the Church, 
diregarded the lighter censures heretofore in- 
flicted, thus leaving his brethren no alternative 
but a resort to such as are more severe:— 
Therefore. 

Resolved, that said Joseph Huber be, and he 
hereby is deposed from all the functions of the 
Gospel ministry. 

Inasmuch as the General Assembly has de- 
cided that the deposition from office of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and his excommunication from 
the Church are distinct, the latter not being 
necessarily implied in the former: Therefore. 

Resolved, that the said Joseph Huber be, and 
he hereby is excommunicated from the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Resolved, further that the session of the First 
Free church in Louisville, is hereby directed to 
institute process against Mrs. Emily Huber, a 
member thereof, who as represented to this 
Presbytery, has recently contracted marriage 
with the husband of her deceased aunt, and to 
adjudicate the case in accordance with the word 
of God, and the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Resolved, that every member of this Pres- 
bytery be required to abstain form solemnizing 
marriages within such degrees of kindred as 
are forbidden inthe Twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Confession of Faith. 

Resolved, that every session in connexion 
with this Presbytery be required not to admit 
hereafter to church membership, on examina- 
tion persons who are living in such marriage 
relations. 

Resolved, further that should any member 
of our Church in future, contract such mar- 
riages ; the sessions of the churches to which 
they belong be required, without unreasonable 
delay, to apply the discipline of the church to 
such cases.” True copies, from the records of 


Presbytery. 
W. L. Brecxrnriper, Stated Clark. 


From the Glasgow Courier. 
ITS AN AWFU’ THING THIS DRINK, GUDE- 
MAN. 


It’s an awfu’ thing this drink, gudeman ! 
It tooms baith house and hauld, 
Gars peace and plenty flee our hame, 
Brings strife an’ poortith cauld ; 
Yet there ye lie and snore gudeman, 
Frae sunrise till its set, 
An’ though the four-hours ha’e cam roun’, 
You’re barely sober yet— 
You’re barely sober yet, gudeman, 
You’re mair than half fou yet. 


It’s an awfu’ thing this drink, gudeman ! 
It maks our bairnies bare ; 
There’s no ae dud upo’ their backs 
But’s worn sax months and mair, 
I gat thae bauchless on my feet 
The day we christen’d Bell ; 
An’ Bell is now atowmond auld, 
As weel ye ken yoursel’— 
As weel ye ken yoursel’, gudeman, 
As weel ye ken yoursel’. 


It’s an awfu’ thing this drink, gudeman ! 
It throws a cauldrife blight. 
+ Owre the fireside o’ th’ gudeman, wha 
Turns daylight into nicht : 
Sae dinna let heav’n’s ain bright sun 
Rise on your revelry, 
But, oh! tak’ pity on yourself” 
On our wee bairns an’ me !— 
On our wee bairns an’ me, gudeman, 
On our wee bairns an’ me ! : 
Crement WILsonz. 


Fur the Preabyteran. 
THE PRAYER MEETING.—No. I. 
SCRNR. | 

“No! I will not read that article. The 
Prayer meeting! Give me a topic of interest, 
and importanee”™ 

Sayest thou so, reader? If thou art a Chris- 
tian, thou hast communion with Jesus. If thou 
hast cOmmunion with Jesus, thou lovest the 
prayet meeting. Attend then. 

It was in Jerusalem. Sacred city! My heart 
bounds at thy memory. Blessed thou hast been. 
Accursed thou art. Praise to Jehovah, glorious 
thou shalt be. 

The shades of the third evening, since the 
awful tragedy, approach. Calvary is yet crim- 
soned with His blood, who came from heaven. 
He spake, to create a world. Highest of won- 
ders—He died to redeem | 

“*Crucify him! crucify him!” This was the 
infuriate cry, but its echoes have died away 
among the distant hills. ‘The frenzy is over. 
Deep thoughts now and fearful, occupy that 
multitude. What meant those strange portents ? 
Those throes of nature? ‘That mid-day gloom? 
That riven veil? And now, that mysteriously 
vacated sepulchre? The guards were all there; 
sixty Romans inured to watching. Swords 
were drawn, and lances poised. Each one of 
those sixty, if he slept, slept on penalty of 
death. Yet, the great seal is broken. ‘The 
massive rock is rolled away. The body is 
gone. Where? How? “Ah, perhaps”—the 
people begin to reason—but hush! the Rulers 
will hear it. Even the steel-hearted Pharisees, 
have some misgivings. 

In‘a retired street lives a disciple. No chron- 


icle of earth transmits his name. Sufficient, 


that it is known in heaven. Thither resort the 
desponding ten. Mary has indeed told them 
that she had seen the Lord. But can they be- 
lieve impossibilities? “Seen the Lord! And 
so have we seen him—pale, ghastly, a corpse. 
We have buried him.” Yet, a common woe 
unites their hearts. They mingle their tears, 
and bow down to pray. Oh, whata relief to 
pour out our sorrows before God. 

Methinks that tremulous voice is Peter’s. It 
seems as one coming from a heart of grief. Or 
so subdued, and yet so earnest, is it his, who 
reclined upon the sacred bosom, when Iscariot 
coolly asked, “ Is it I?” 

Reader! If God spares thee and me, we will 
say more next week about this prayer meeting. 

Meanwhile remember, the Church prayer 
meeting is no novelty. It is not beneath thy 
notice. It ought to have thy presence. Apos- 
tles gave it theirs. S. D. 

For the Presbyterian. 
POLYMICRIAN GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Editor—In the January number of the 
“ Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine,” 
page 46, the following sentences occur: “* We 
would respectfully but earnestly suggest to the 
accomplished editor (J. P. Engles, A. M.) and 
the enterprising publishers, (H. Perkins, Phila- 
delphia, and Perkins and Marvin, Boston,) to be 
more exact in their next edition of the Greek 
New Testament, in the use of the letter Sigma. 
In the edition before us, that of 1839, our eye 
is constantly displeased by the use of ., instead 
of ¢, in the middle of words; a use utterly offen- 
sive and improper.” | 

The classical scholar needs scarcely to be in- 
formed, that the use of the letter Sigma, which 
is thus censured as utterly offensive and impro- 
per, is so far from being a typographical blun- 
der, that it is in exact conformity to a ryle adop- 
ted by aclass of great critics. The passage 
cited (1 Timothy iii. 8,) will be found to be 
printed in correspondence with the celebrated 
editions of Knappius: See his third edition, 
Halle, 1824. In his prefatory dissertation, 
this great critic thus lays down the rule:— 
‘“‘ Figuram sigmatis qua minusculis literis scri- 
bentes in fine vocum vulgo utimur, etiam in 
mediis vocabulis compositis, quorum prior pars 
in istam literam desinit, exemplo Reizii et Wolfii, 
ubique usurpavi, velut in his vocibus: ‘sipxcpeas, 
mpostuxn,” 

Nor is this all; the famous Henry Stephens 
adopted the same practice, (see Matthia, Aus- 
fuhrliche griechische Grammatik, vol. 1, p. 24,) 
and Wolf's Praf. ad Odyss. 1794, p. viii. et 


ih has been said to show that the lection 
which appears in Mr. Engles’ edition is not a 
fruit of neglect. Whether this is the best meth- 
od, is another question, and adhuc sub judice 
lis est; but any editor or printer may feel safe 
under the shielding precedent of Henry Stephens, 
Wolf, Reizius, and Knapp. ALPRA. 


[Our correspondent (who is not the Editor of 
the Polymicrian Testament,) might have added, 
that the celebrated Leipsic edition of the Greek 
classics, published by Tauchnitz, adopts the 
same form of the stigma, in the middle of com- 
pound words, when the former part of the com- 
pound ends in that letter.—Ep. Pres.] 


MISSION AT BEYROOT. 
From Letters from Mr. Wolcott. 

The storm having been gathering for a month, 
most of the mission families at Beyroot removed 
to Jerusalem, before the bombardment of the 
city. But Mr. Wm. M. Thomson and Mr. Wol- 
cott remained “ by the stuff.” Near the close 
of August, the U. S. Corvette Cyane, Capt. La- 
timer, arrived, to take care of the interests of 
American citizens; and the missionaries were 
invited to take refuge on board of her. This 
they at first declined, believing it to be their 
duty to remain on the mission premises. But, 
afterwards they saw good reasons for changing 
their minds, and accepted the offer. The first 
letter from which extracts were read, was dated 
at Cyprus, whither Mr. Wolcott and Mr. Thomp- 
son had proceeded with their families for safety. 
They say it had been their intention to meet the 
event at their houses ; but information confiden- 
tially communicated, revealed to them the ne- 
cessity of seeking refuge elsewhere. Dr. A. 
remarked, that the committee were in possession 
of evidence that the Admiral of the British fleet, 
was very kindly considerate of the welfare of 
the missionaries. ‘They embarked on the 8th 
of September. ‘The native boys and girls at the 
Seminary were sent to their friends in the moun- 
tains. ‘The missionaries took with them a few 
of their effects, but the greater part of them they 
were obliged to leave. They say it was a me- 
lancholy day; and rendered still more so, by the 
sickness of a part of their company. They re- 
mained in the harbour of Beyroot, till the 13th. 
On the 9th, the Brit?sh Admiral arrived, and on 
the 10th, the bombardment commenced. The 
fleet consisted of one ship with one three-decker, 
nine line of battle ships, four steamers, six fri- 
gates, and other smaller vessels of war, and 
transports in the whole, making more than fifty. 
After conveying Messrs. Wolcott and Thompson 
to Cyprus, the Cyane proceeded to Jaffa, to 
watch over the interests of the missionaries at 
Jerusalem. 

In October, it was thought advisable for Mr. 
Wolcott to visit Beyroot. The other letter, 
extracts of which were read, was dated October 
13, soon after his arrival there. They had 
heard that the English were meeting with suc- 
cess. they had also received information from 
the American Consul at Beyroot, of the des- 
truction of his property ; which, besides being 
injured by the fire of the British fleet, had been 
pillaged by the Pacha’s soldiers, and wantonly 
destroyed. ‘They had before hoped that their 
own property would be respected, but could now 
hope so no longer ; as their houses were situa- 
ted in the suburbs, without the walls of the 
city. As they approached the city, on the 
morning of the 10th of October, and observed 
the flag ships and steamers, they concluded the 
place had already changed hands; and they 
found on their arrival, that the British had 
taken possession of the city early that morning, 


it having been evacuated by the Egyptian for- 


» 


ces, during the night. ‘There had recently been 
a fresh bombardment. Mr. Wolcott found the 
‘American Consul at his house. It was sad to 
look af the destruction of his property, and the 


desolation it had made. After ascertaining that 
the Magazine or store-house, belonging to the 


consul’s house, and opening from the water 
side, containing most of the effects of Messrs. 
Bradlee and Keyes, had not been broken upon, 
he started for the residence of the missionaries. 
The Pacha had made every preparation for a 
long resistance. The central part of the city, 
however, had not suffered much from the can- 
non. As Mr. W. passed along, he was greeted 
with a smile aud blessing from every native. 
As he drew near the mission house, he was 
cheered by secing the American flag still flying 
over the premises, just as they had left it. His 
janissary said he had remained through the 
whole, endeavouring always to keep behind as 
thick a wall as he could. He asserted, that al- 
though the Pacha’s soldiers had encamped in 
the garden, the house had not been pillaged.— 
He exhibited also, a pile of cannon balls, which 
had fallen on the premises. On examination it 
was found that one had entered their bed-room; 
another had passed through the kitchen, and 
a third had penetrated the basement, having 
passed through four stone walls; and two bombs 
had burst in the yard. But the furniture of the 
house was uninjured. Not an article had sus- 
tained the least harm. ‘The perforations in the 
wall, which can be repaired at a trifling expense, 
are the only damage. He had trembled for the 
library, which contained many valuable things 
which could not be replated; particularly eight 
volumes of the Fathers, from which Mr. in 
had compiled his tract. But, when he entered 
the room, le found there the same quiet and or- 
der.as when he left. Witha gratetul heart, he 
then proceeded to the house of Mr. Thomson. 
The walls before the house had been raised 
twice their former height, by the soldiers, as a 
breast work. The house had wholly escaped. 
The basement, which had been used as a chapel, 
was filled .with goods which the natives had 
brought and placed there for security, and which 
had remained undisturbed. He then proceeded 
to Mr. Smith’s house. The field around had 
been ploughed by cannon balls; but, on enter- 
ing the enclosure, all was secure. The house 
was untouched, and even the trees around it, 
had escaped injury. The basement was occu- 
pied with the printing establishment, which, with 
the press and types, was unharmed. ‘They had 
feared much for this, that the types would have 
been converted into bullets. 
__ In looking forward to this point in the morn- 
ing, Mr. W. says, it seemed inevitable that he 
should sit down and weep. But, now, he had 
occasion for joy and gratitude, such as he had 
not expected. ‘They owed much, indeed, to the 
vigilance of their guards; but the hand of God 
was no less visible in it; and he desired, with 
gratitude to record the truth of the saying, “ He 
shall deliver them in six troubles; yea, in seven, 
there shall no evil touch thee.” | 
Mr. W. then made the circuit of the city. 
He found the grounds against the walls filled 
with balls and bombs. He stepped into the 
seraglio, the place where the Pachas had sat in 
all their pomp and pride, and found it occupied 
with a company of the royal artillery. 
The Emeer Besheer, who commands the 
mountains, was allowed a certain time to give 
in his adhesion. He debated the conditions, 
till the time had gone by ; and in consequence, 
has been superseded by a relative of his, who 
is said to be worthy of his station. This infor- 
mation is of importance, as it regards mission- 
ary operations among the Druses.—Those who 
believe in a particular Providence, remarked the 
speaker, would have no difficulty in perceiving 
divine agency in the deeply interesting events 
which have now been related.—- Boston Recorder. 
For the Presbyterian. 


POPER Y—No. IV. 
THE “VU. 8S. ECCLESIASTICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.” 


A very respectable looking man called upon 
me the other day, to solicit my subscription to 
a “new work.” I am not much given to sub- 
scribing for things in advance, unless the sam- 
ple promises well. So I took the sample he 
handed me, and sat down to examine it. | found 
it a quarto pamphlet, in coloured covers, with 
this inscription: “ The United States Ecclesi- 
astical Portrait Gallery.” This stirred my ex: 
pectations a little; for 1 love to look upon the 
faces of good ministers. I opened it, and found 
three Lithographic portraits, with a somewhat 
detailed biographical sketch appended to each, 
and beautifully printed. The first wasa Pres- 
byterian, and the second a Baptist. This was 
very well. But the third---who should the third 
be (and executed in a style quite superior to the 
others,) but the “ Rev. P. E. Moriarty, D. D. 
O. S. A.,” (as the Catholic Almanac has it,) 
“ Pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadel- 
phia”—the identical Roman Catholic priest that 
our daily papers are for ever talking about as 
“ the eloquent Dr. Moriarty.” This was enough. 


image for me, and | gave it back to the man. 

I could not but ask myself, as my visiter re- 
tired, whether the two Protestant clergymen 
whose heads adorn that pamphlet, could have 
been apprised beforehand of the company they 
were to have. If they were, | am quite sure 
they could not have reflected on the tendency 
of such a work in Protestant families. Will it 
not countenance the idea that Protestant clergy- 
men look upon the Roman Catholic Church, as 
differing from our various denominations, only 
as we differ among ourselves? ~ 

| looked over the sketch of Dr. Moriartv in 
this book, and I found it was eulogistic from 
beginning to end; and there was a great deal 
interwoven with it, in the same strain, about 
“St. Church,” and “the Catholics,” 
&c. ould I suffer my children to read that 
book? Never. Would I place it within the 
reach of any person, young or old, not already 
— the doctrines of Scripture? Never. 

hey would look at the portrait of this priest 
five times where they would look at the others 
once. His life is the first one they would read, 
it has so much more of novelty in it than the 
others. They would find many things said 
there about Popery, which if not false, are adap- 
ted to make a false impression, and to conciliate 
their feelings towards that system. I have no 
doubt that this work, if it goes on, will help to 
proselyte many a young Protestant to Popery. 
Give them such books to read, and then keep 
them from going to Roman Catholic churches, 
to hear these ** eloquent Divines” preach, if you 
can. | 

I have no wish to injure the publisher of this 
“Gallery,” Ido not even know his name.— 
But I hope he will announce, before he goes any 
further, whether his work is to be Protestant ot 
Papist: and that Protestant ministers and their 
people, will govern themselves accordingly. 

Wicxuirr. 


‘Men that intend to travel into foreign king- 
doms, with any advantage to their parts, or im- 
provement of their experience, do beforehand 
season and prepare themselves with the lan- 
guage, with some topographical observations of 
the country, with some general notions of the 
manners, forms, civilities, and entertainments 
of the natives there; and do delight to converse 


the like particulars. Surely, as we all profess a 
journey to heaven, a pilgrimage in this present 
world, we should have our conversation now 
where we look to have our everlasting abode 
with the Lord hereafier. Now, in the Gospel 
of Christ, we have as it were, a map, a topogra- 
phical delineation of those 
which are there prepared for the.Church; we 
have a taste and description of the manners of 


heavenly language; in one word, we have 


abundantly cnough, not only to prepare.us, for 


The book was too much like Nebuchadnezzar’s — 


with those men who are best learned in these or _ 


glorious munsions 


that people; we have some rudiments of the © 
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it, Bilt ‘td’ influénce all the desires of our soul 
unto it, even as exiles or captives desire to re- 
turn to their native country. Now, then, if we 
fo way desire to study it, or acquaint ourselves 
with'it? if we’ seem to desire the sight of Christ 
in heaven, when we may every day have 
a’ blessed ‘view of his face in the glass of his 
Géspel, turn’ away our cyes and régard it not, | 
we do ‘as good’ as proclaim to all the world, 
that’ either our hopes of heaven are very slender, 
or’our cate thereof little or none at all.”—Bi- 
shop Reynolds 
the New York Observer. 
SCHOOL FUND QUESTION. 
Decided acatnsr the Roman Catholic Claim, 
” by the Board of Alderman of. the City of 

New York, January 11th, 1841. | 

it is with no ordinary gratification that we 
are able to state that this question has, jfor the 
present, been put at rest.; Last Monday even- 
ing, inthe Board of Aldermen, came jup the 
report of the select committee on the petition of 
the Trustees of the Roman Catholic churches, 
for an apportionment of the school money to the 
schools attached to the Catholic churches. The 
committee against. the petition, and 
asked to be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the subject. The report was 
adopted..by a-vote.of to one. The 
Board ordered one thousand copies of the docu- 
ment to be printed. | 
~ “Thus the union of church and state has been 
prevented, and the Roman Catholics have been 
defeated in their efforts to get possession of the 
fmoney of the people for the support of their 


sectarian schools. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Gaeat Fresnet, Loss or Human Lirs.— 
news and letters from all parts of the 
eountry, teem with appalling accounts of disasters 
freshets resulting from the rains of last week.— 
the loss of property on all hands seems to be im- 
‘mense; and in several places human life has been 
added to the sacrifice. We have not room for all of 
the details, and can only give a brief statement of the 
devastation. ‘The narratives, generally written in 
the moment of alarm and excitement, must be re- 
ceived. with proper allowance for the circumstances 
under which they were prepared. So far as heard 
from the greatest damage has been sustained on the 
river Lehigh and its tributary streams. 
A letter dated Mauch Chunk, Pa., January 7th, 
says—** One of the most awful and tremendous fresh- 
ets that has ever happened in this part of the State 
has taken place here. All our beautiful navigation, 
above and below, is swept away. Dams, locks, 
lock-houses, inmates and all are gone. Those tre- 
mendous locks are entirely swept away. The brid 
above and below are gone. The large railroad bridge 
at the end of the Narrows, one at Lehighton Gap, 
&c., are all gone. Out of twenty houses, from 
Squire .Sayres to Lehighton, but four remain; and 
very many of the inmates are gone with them.— 
Those who heard them, say their shrieks for help 
were appalling. ll of the three saw mills are gone. 
Our town is all afloat. There is a mighty torrent 
running the whole width of the main street some six 
feetdecp. One of the large packet boats broke loose, 
. and passed down close to the piazza of the hotel, 
which is two stories high. 

More : recent information states that none of the 
dams or locke between Easton and Mauch Chunk, a 
distance of nearly fifty miles, are destroyed. Some 
embankments are swept away, and a number of lock- 
gates are broken. It is that above Mauch 

hunk two dams and several locks are destroyed, 
and others much injured; and in many places tow 

ths and embankments are broken. Numbers of 
ock houses and tow path bridges, both above and 
below Mauch Chunk, are destroyed. 
.. Easton, Pa., Ji 8.—This morning, at half 
four, the splendid bridge over the Lehigh was 
rn from its abutments, and floated off a mass of 
- ruin. At eight o’clock, the Delaware attained the 
height of thirty-five feet above low water mark. On 
the Lehigh the following bridges have been carried 
away ‘—-Bicey's bridge, the Allentown bridge, the 
Bethlehem bridge, the Freemansburgh bridge, and 
the Easton bridge. It is reported that the Ruggles- 
wille bridge, on the Delaware, has been carried away. 
_ Allentown, Pa., Ji 8.—About one o’clock, 
last night, the new and beautiful bridge recently erec- 
ted over the Lehigh at this place, though standing on 
piers some fifteen or twenty feet above the usual wa- 
ter mark, was swept down the stream. It is im 
sible ta estimate the loss along the Lehigh. The Cran 
Iron company’s grounds are reported to be under 
water, and their immense anthracite furnace is said to 
be chilled, if not ruined: ~~ ~~~ 
About midnight a family who lived in a house 
above the company’s dam, which was and is stil] in 
the middle of the torrent, were removed in boats, 
having attracted the attention of the spectators by 
firing several musket shots from an upper window. 
It was a bold undertaking ; for the current was strong 
and the surface of the water covered with timber 


and ice. 
_ Bethlehem, Pa. Jan. 8th.—The beautiful bridge 
over the Lehigh is gone—the la per mill of Mr. 
Boyd, and Bickel’s foundry, with other establish- 
ments, are all swept off. ja 
Great destruction has also been caused on the Dela- 
ware and along its banks by the freshet. Although 
there was scarcely any wind, the current dashed along 
at the rate of five knots an hour, and in the course of its 
assage, carried away the brid at Newhope, 
rs lorsville, and Yardleyville, which three passed 
under the bridge at Trenton withoutinjuring it. The 
Rancocus bri over the Creek of that name, be- 
longing to the Camden and Amboy Railroad Com- 
pany was also swept away. 
art of the guard wall of the Assanpink bridge, in 
Warren street, Trenton, fell off on Friday night, and 
another part was started so that it must be taken 
down. The bridge at Lowrey’s mill was swept 
away. 
| The guard bank of the canal between Trenton and 
entown was washed into the canal, filling it up. 
The opposite, or eastern bank, with the rail road 
‘wascarried away for more than a quarter of a mile. 
Below Bordentown the road is covered with water. 
There is a breach of a mile or two in the feeder of 
the canal, about two miles below Lamberton. 
- Several rail road bridges in Burlington and Glou- 
cester were carried away. | 
Three of the five arches of the New Hope bridge 
ale standing. 
The fragments of the 7” river bridges came twice 
in contact, with the Delaware bridge, with great 
force. Several guard timbers, some sixteen inches 
square, were snapped off. — 
-. The whole of the meadows below the city of Phil- 
adelphia are inundated, and the loss in cattle and 
property must be heavy—League island is overflow- 
ed, and cattle can be seen standing on the high 
ground, nearly covered with water. Attempts are 
making to bring them off in boats. Wm. F. Hughes, 
of Southwark, is reported to have already lost sev- 
eral head of fine cattle. | 
. The entire dam and flood gates at the mouth of 
Newton Creek, on the Delaware, two or three miles 
‘below Philadelphia, were carried away. These works 
now blown out, were erected but a few years ago, at 
a large expense, as the cheaper mode of reclaiming 
from the tide the large body of meadow lying on the 
creek. In addition to the expense of reinstating the 
works at the mouth of the creek, which cannot be 
done for less than $10,000, is the probable loss of 
the crop of the coming year. We have also learned 
that the bri over Newton Creek, on the road from 
Gloucester Point to the race course, in New Jersey, 
was swept away by the late flood. It had been 
built but about two years. 
The Camden and Woodbury Railroad has also 
been rendered impassable by the washing away of 
some two hundred yards of it opposite to Kaign’s 
Point’ ‘The workman have been busily engaged io 
repairing the damage ever since, and expect to com- 
‘plete it by the close of the present week. 
a. leman who came down from Trenton says 
that the river was filled with floating timber, drown- 
ed pigs, poultry, hay stacks, &e. A oumber of small 
ut-houses were also seen floating down the stream. 
A portion of the Baltimore Railroad, about five 
miles below Gray’s Ferry, was washed away by the 
freshet. 
Pottsville, Pa., Jan. 9.—The destruction of pro- 
rty has been considerable by the filling up of cel- 
&c., in this borough, which in some instances 
was 80 sudden that the merchants had not time to re- 
move their goods. Part of the embankment of the 
Greenwood canal has been swept away below the 
aquednct—and the houses on the island were all 
completely surrounded with water. The families 
of some were carried out when the water was middle 


deep. | 

About 50 yards of the embankment of the Naviga- 
tion Company’s Canal has been swept away moc 
site Tumbling Ran Dam, and about 100 feet of the 
‘embankment. apposite C. Lawton’s wharf, carrying 
away his schutes aod boat-house, and the old bridge 
couinecting the new turnpike with MountCarbon was 
alee carried off. The tow-path bridge opposite Lewis- 
port is earried away, and a breach has made in. 


. day, the ri 


the conol at Adams's Locks. Dribelbis’s dam is also 

The Schuylkill bridge below this borough is so 
— injured that it is considered dangerous to pase 
over it. 

’ At the firet dam above Audenreid’s Mill, the wa- 
ter broke out and completely surrounded the lock 
house, carrying away the stable, undermining the 
foundation of the house, and the locks also, the walls 
of both of which will probably fall down—about 100 
yards of the embankment of the canal has also been 
carried away. - 

The town of Port Carben was completely inun- 
dated—-the water reached up almost as. far as the 
bank; but two bridges are left standing. Mr. Kinsley 
has lost considerably, and Mr. Pott bas lost his gar- 
den and an acre lot. e 

Mr. John Pott’s dam, at his iron works, on the 
West Branch, has been swept away, and his works 

At Sehuylkill Haven the damage has also been 
very t. .Several of the coal wharves have been 
washed away, and the balance filled up. ; 

The destruction of boats and coal has been very 
great; and the whole course of the streams in this 

i rhood presented a frightful appearance yes- 
terday. 

It ts atated that the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany's works have sustained considerable damage, 

articularly in the mountainous sections between 

ort Carbon and Hamburg. It is, however believ- 
ed that the whole can be repaired in time to prevent 
any material delay to thespring trade. 

t appears that Manayunk has suffered also from 
the inundation. Two woollen factories, belonging 
to Mr. Solms and Mr. Kinpenny; the paper mill of Mr: 
Eckstein, and several dwelling houses, were par- 
tially destroyed. Several breaches occurred in the 
canal in the neighbourhood of Flat Rock, and the 
bridge across’ the canal at that place was swept off, 
and lodged across the canal, a short distance below. 

Reading, Pa. Jan. 9.—On the afternoon of Thurs- 

rining, towards night, it 
Cdme sweeping and rushing, threatening to carry all 
before it. Houses, boats, sheds, bridges, lumber, 
fragments of timber, &c. &c. were carried along in 
its course, and the destruction of property must be 
immense, and fall severe on many. ‘The lower part 
of the town was completely inundated, boats plied 
in the streets from house to house, to rescue alarmed 
inmates, who, although loath to leave their dwellings, 
were induced from considerations of personal safety, 
to abandon their little all to the angry and impetuous 
spirit of the flood. 

The bridge at Poplar Neck, erected last summer, 
by the county, has been partly swept away. Every 
one on or near the banks of the river, suffered more 
or less; some for large: amounts. Furniture, such 
as cupboards, tables, cradles, &c., were distinguish- 
ed in the streain, which doubtless had been carried 
to places thought secure, but which, owing to the 
rapid .rise, were swept away. A great many poor 

ople lost all their provisions, wood, &c., which 
had been provided for the winter. We have not yet 
heard of any loss of life. 

The Newark, (New Jersey) Daily Advertiser of 
Saturday, states that much damage has been done 
along the Passaic, by the sudden thaw, occasioned 
by the late rains. Four of the six bridges on that 
river, were entirely swept away on Friday, viz. the 
bridge at Weagel, near Patterson; the Acquackan- 
ack and Bellville bridges, and the old Newark 
bridge. The rail road bridge stands firm. At Pat- 
terson, considerable injury has been done to some of 
the factories, and some of the buildings have been 
swept away. 

The damage on the North River, New York, and 
its tributaries, is said to be immense. The mails 
down the North River, arrived by the steamboat 
Superior, from Verplanck’s Point. The roads were 
in a very bad condition, and passengers report that 
the rise of the waters had caused serious injury at. 
Saugerties. Losses are estimated at $100,000. By 
the report of the Water Commissioners of New 
York, it appears that the whole amount of damage 
done to the Croton Aqueduct, merchandize, build- 
ings, houseg, &c., will amount to about $55,000. 

About a mile below the Croton dam, Westchester 
county, New York, was the wire factory of Mr. 
Baily, with machinery, building, &c. of the value of 
$50,000. There were several small houses near-the 
mill.. When the flood let loose by the breaking away 
of the dam and came down, it swept every thing away, 
including the rollers and fly wheels, some of which 
weighed five or six tons. But the saddest part of 
the story is, that three of the workmen were carried 
away with the flood and drowned. The loss at the 
head of the water power there, is estimated at 
$100,000. In Catskill, heavy losses have also 
been experienced. 

We have received intelligence from the North, as 
faras Troy. On Friday at one o’clock, the ice in 
the river opposite that city, had broken up, and was 
floating towards Albany. From Albany, we have 
advices also to Friday evening, at 8 o’clock. South 
Market street was impassable for foot passengers, 
and all communication was carried on by boats. 

The freshetin the Connecticut river was the highest 
ever knowa. Much damage was done at Hartford, and 
many lives endangered, but no one, it is believed, 
lost. A large number of horses, cattle and swine 
were drowned. 

The Boston and Portland Railroad was slightly 
damaged by the freshet—and the engine and tender 
of the Exeter train ran into one of the breaches on the 
road near Haverhill, on Friday morning. As there 
was a dense fog at the time the locomotive was going 
very slowly and no person was injured. The damage 
was not great. . 

The South.—The Baltimore papers mention that 
the freshet had swelled all their rivers out of their 
banks, and done great injury to farms, carrying off 
out houses, fences, and we also hear of the loss of 
many bridges over the country roads. 

Jones’ Falls, which passes through the city, is a 
very mountain stream, and is an exceedingly danger- 
ous one when raging with the turbulent waters from 
the many tributaries which fall'into it; but in break- 
ing up this time, there was but slight injury done to 
property, the ice having given way at the commence- 
ment of the swell, and being assisted by the ice 
breaker, the ice was swept out into the river, and 
hurried along to the bay, leaving only a few cellars 
to be emptied of the water which was discharged in- 
to them. 

The steamboat Susquehanna, with the passengers 
who left that city on Saturday, for Philadelphia, was 
swept, by the force of the current, from Havre de 
Grace seven or eight miles down the bay. They 
were rescued by another boat, and part of them ar- 
rived in Philadelphia on Monday afternoon. 

The Baltimore American states that no damage 
was done by the ice or floods to the Tide Water Ca- 
nal Company's works at Havre de Grace. No dam- 
age was sustained at Columbia, Pa. 


Tue Launca.—At the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on 
Thursday morning, 7th inst., the war steamer Mis- 
souri, was launched into her intended element. The 
ship started on her ways and glided into the water 
as gracefully asa swan; and when fairly settled, 
looked even larger than she did upon the stocks. The 
ship is the same shape and finish as the ship at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. ‘The engines are differ- 
ent, being on the inclined principle. The difference 
in the engines is for the purpose of testing their ap- 
plicability to naval purposes. 


Messace oF THE Governor oF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
We insert the following abstract of the most impor- 
tant portions of Governor Porter’s message to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

On the subject of banking the Governor refers the 
Legislature to the extended exposition of his views 
contained in his last message. He desires to have 
the whole banking system reformed; and he would 
have a suspension of specie payments, at any time, 
and under any circumstances, work a forfeiture of 
their charters. He congratulates the Legislature 
that the Banks have completed their arrangements 
for resumption, and anticipates that this measure will 
drive all the small notes from other states out of cir- 
culation in that state. 

In reference to the public improvements, he says 
that less has been received this year than formerly ; 
but this is owing to the general stagnation of busi- 
ness. 

He recommends that after the main parts of our 
State improvements shall have been completed, no 
further canals or railroads be attempted. 


sides nearly two millions of surplus revenue, received 
from the General Government, and ebout $600,000 
unpaid appropriations. 

Ihe public property is nearly thirty-seven millions 
of dollars, and mustly unavailable. 

In consequence of a custom in the Treasury De- 
partment, of paying demands presented without re- 
gard to special appropriations, the money appropria- 
ted by law for the payment of interest in February, 
has been used for other purposes; and $800,000 are 
now required to meet that want, as also to meet cer- 
tain demands from the contractors on the public 
works. 

The new tax on personal property will amount to } 
about $600,000; and as this will continue for five 
years, it is believed that the state of the finances will 
not require its renewal. . 

An argument.of considerable length is then made 
in favour of this taxation, which, it is said, is gene- 
rally popular. He says, however, if the Legislature 
does not like the tax law, let them repeal it. 

But as the tax is not immediately available, the 


The whole debt of the State is $23,301,013.32, be- { 


Governor recommends again the sale of the 


Bank 


~ 


TH 


stock held by the State, which he thinks can be readi- 
ly done. | 


It is recommended that the Canal Commissioners | 


should be authorized to treat with New York, for 

the connection of our public works, by the way of 

ow Elmira Railroads, &c., with those of New York 
tate. 

He recommends ao early and ample appropriation 
for repairs. | 

The Bald Eagle and Spring Creek Navigation Com- 
pany, which has been helped by the State, need far- 
ther aid to complete their works; and it is re- 
commended that it be given for public benefit. 

He recommends that measures be adopted to cir- 
culate more generally the laws of the State. 

The Governor points wit confidence to the im- 
mense resources of the Commonwealth, which will 
yet make profitable her investments in canals and 
railroads. 

Reference is made to the new application of an- 
thracite in the manufacture of iron as a means of 
great State advantage. But whatever be the success 
of manufactories, the Governor objects to the bring- 
ing up of children in them without education. 

e recommends short sessions of the Legislature 
as the means of checking excessive legislation, and 
he seriously reproves the custom of making the halls 
of legislation, the arena of political harangues. 

Reference is made to education with the instruc- 
tion of teachers. _The Supreme Court, the militia 


+ laws, collateral inheritance tax, drawing of jurors, 


and other matters, are referred to the consideration of 
the Legislature. 


Fire Lossor Lire ar New Orteans.—A fire 
occurred in New Orleans on the 27th ult., which was 
attended by a most distressing loss of life. The 
buildings were between the two markets on Old 
Levee street, and were occupied by Mr. Joseph Morri- 
son, ship Chandler, by the proprietors of the Indepen- 
dent Coffee House, and by adry goodsdealer. On the 
breaking out of the fire, all the inmates endeavoured 
to escape, movt of whom succeeded. Mrs. Morrison, 
says the Bulletin, who was in the interior, finding 
her way blocked up by the flames, seized her infant 
and reached the roof through the scuttle, whence she 
proceeded to another roof and was taken off. Others 
escaped almost as narrowly: ‘The mother could not 
take her oldest son, four years of age, and he perished 
in the flames. Mrs. Brown, the sister-in-law of Mr. 
Morrison, with her two children, was also unable to 
escape, and they perished. A black woman and her 
child, shared the same fate. Mr. Cunningham C, H. 
Rowan, a spirited young gentleman, and one of the 
firemen attached to Engine No. 14, was crushed to 
death by the falling of the walls of the building. 
Loss estimated at $36,000. 


A Smati. Trine.—By the report of the South Caro- 
lina Commissioners, appointed to treat with the 
Catawba Indians, it appears that the tribe numbers 
but twelve men, thirty six women, and forty children. 
They have leased the land they own in that State, 
and for several years have been wandering about with- 
out any permanent home or residence. For halfa 
century they have lived inthe midst of a dense popu- 
lation, and during the Revolution rendered much ser- 
vice to the American cause. 


Bank or ‘tHe Unitep Srates.—The National 
Gazette gives the subjoined comparative statement 
adding: It is now manifest that without awaiting 
any extraordinary means from abroad, the receipt of 
which however, we learn, may be considered as al- 
most certain, the immediate means of the institution 
are amply sufficient to meet all its liabilities. 


Comparative Statement of The Bank United States, on 
the 21st December, 1840, and 5th January, 1841: 

Deceinber 21st. January 5th. 

| Doll. C. Doll. C. 

Active & Sus’d Debt 21,986,911 68 21,246,962 76 


Stocks, 31,665,553 66 31,563,053 66 
Real Estate, 3,666,67353 3,665,176 79 
Bonds and Mortgages, 819,902 31 809,586 07 
Agency London, &c. 578,195 41 502,488 98 
Foreign Bills, &c. 557,84775 519,896 12 
Bonus, 2,600,000 00 2,550,000 00 
State Bank, 8,704,80023 8,566,999 14 
Notes of State Banks, 1,148,10193 1,316,91897 
Specie, 2,171,72297 2,673,481 18 
Resulting Balances, 697,428 99 727,200 27 


$74,603,142 46 $74,121,766 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Circulation—Bank notes, 9,336,00090 7,542,615 90 
Post Notes, 1,887,658 09 1,608,703 63 
Post Notes to City Banks, 4,533,598 43 


Dividends, 31,3386 80 31,386 80 
Loans in Europe, 12,575'301 97 12,533,556 97 
Bonds in Europe, 502,222 22 502,222 22 
Bond to U. S. 633,64383 652,643 83 
Pianter’s Bank, 550,000 00 538,000 00 
State Michigan, 1,954,750 00 1,734,750 00 
City Banks, 3,453,300 77 713,205 31 


Distant Banks, 2,880,92055 2,997,47220 


Depositors, 3,154,35150 3,503,234 20 

36,959,539 63 36,872,389 49 
Capital, 35,000,000 00 35,000,000 00 
Surplus, 2,643,602 83 2,249,375 25 


74,603,142 46 74,121,766 74 

The deduction in Surplus is 283,500 dollars Inter- 

” on Post notes to city Banks, and 100,000 dollars 
onus. 


Tue Western Mair Rosserizs—Arrest oF THE 
Roeeers.—The Baltimore American of Monday has 
gathered from the Post Master of that city that the 
persons iraplicated in the recent extensive robberies 
of the Great Western Mail for New York and points 
East of it, have all been arrested. The mails stolen 
embrace packages of letters from Wheeling, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, and St. Louis 
—about six packages from each. The active and 
enterprising agents of the Post Office Department, 
Messrs. Plitt and Kennedy, have been for some time 
past on the lookout, but the ingenuity of the robbers 
eluded detection. Finally, however, they succeeded 
in discovering the parties, and arrested a driver 
named Corman, who immediately confessed his par- 
ticipation in the crime, and implicated a person 
named Dr. Braddee, his clerk, named Purnell, and 
an assistant accomplice, named Trayer. All these 
parties reside in Union Town, Pas Large amounts 
of money, trunks and carpet bags stolen from travel- 
lers, have been discovered, and part of the money 
has been identified as having been taken from the 
mail. This system of depredation had been carried 
on from the 13th November until the 18th December, 


| at different periods, and the robberies are the most 


extensive ever committed in the United States. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE Presipent.—Rev. Martin 
Parks, of Norfolk, Virginia, to be Chaplain and Pro- 
fessor of Geography, History and Ethics, at the 
Military Academy, West Point, in the place of the 
Rev. Jasper Adams resigned. 


Decease or a Poet.—James A. Hillhouse, Esq., 
author of ** Hadad,” “The Judgment,”’ and other 
much admired poems, died at his residence in New 
Haven, on Wednesday last. Mr. Hillhouse stood 
high among American poets. Being wealthy, he 
devoted his time to literary pursuits, superintending 
his farm asa pastime. He resided in a beautiful 
mansion, situated about half mile north of the city 
of New Haven, on a fine eminence, and surrounded 
by a groveof forest trees. ‘To this seat he had given 
the name of * Sachem’s Woods;” and the m 
bearing this title was published at the time of giving 
the name. The father of Mr. Hillhouse was the 
Hon. James Hillhouse, one of the most distinguished 
namesin the history of Connecticut, and indeed of the 
Union.— JV. American. 


Suipwrecx.—A-letter from Lewes, (Del.) states 
that the brig T'acon, Capt. Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
ran on the Hen and Chickens on the afternoon of the 
7th inst. and went to pieces. ‘T'wo of the hands 
were drowned. She was loaded with wine and 
fruit, and about 160 casks of the former were saved. 
The captain, mate, one hand and a boy escaped with 
difficulty. 


From Froripa.—Forty Inptans Caprorep, anp 
Ten Hancevo.—The St. Augustine Herald of the 31st 
ult., supplies the subjoined intelligence. Capt. 
Thompson, of the Walter M., arrived this morning 
from Key Biscayne, brings a verbal report that Col. 
Harney, who had proceeded in the Everglades with 
90 men, succeeded in discovering the town of We- 
ki-kak, where he captured twenty women and chil- 
dren, and one warrior, and killed or hanged ten war- 
riors (they were perhaps shot in the attack.) Col. 
Harney, we are told, went in at Miami, and came 
out near Cape Sable. If so, he must have gone 
where no white man has proceeded, and discovered 
a singular and important water communication across 
the South of the Peninsula. 
round the coast, leaving Captain Davidson, who is, 
we are sorry to say, dangerously ill, at Indian Key. 
Another expedition is preparing. 

The Savannah Republican of Monday last, says 
that the news in relation to the capture of the In- 
dians by Col. Harney, is confirmed by the arrival at 
that port of the schooner Laurana, Cape. Swasey, 
in 24 hours from St. Augustine. 


Lost Mai. —The Troy Whig of the 7th inst. 
states that the mail which left that place for New 
York city, on the 18th of December, had not been 
received at the latter place. It is known to have 
contained many valuable letters, and is supposed to 
have been lost by carelessness on the road. 


Inpian Murpers.—The Chayleston Courier of 


Wednesday |ast, learned from a passenger who ar- 
rived in that city in the steamboat William Sea- 
brook, that the Indians have committed more mur- 


The party returned: 


E 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ders in Florida, and that too, in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the U.S. military stations. 

“It appears that Lieat. Sherwood, and a Mrs. 
Montgomery, wife of Lieut. Montgomery, of the 7th 
Regiment of Infantry, were riding out for pleasure, 
a few days since, under an escort of soldiers, and 
when only two miles from the military post at Mi- 
canopy, were fired on by a party of Indians. Lieut. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Montgomery, a sergeant major, and 
two privates of the escort were killed. Mrs. M. was 
from Cincinnati, and had been married but a short 


time. 

This news was brought to Fort Fanning by ex- 
press on the 29th ult. Five privates were missing 
at the time the express left wr gong! 

Two wagoners, on the road from Pilatka to Fort 
Russel, were shot by the Indians on Tuesday last. 
They had started out a few hours io advance of the 
escort, and were shot 7 miles from Pilatka. A 
scout was sent out, bat retarned as usual with no 
Indians. 

A letter from an officer in the army states that from 
60 to 70 Indian Warriors have come in to the dif- 
ferent Posts, with their rifles, which they have sur- 
rendered, thus manifesting a willingness on their part 
to close the war. This fact in connexion with the 
report brought by those who have surrendered, that 
many of their brethren are about to follow their ex- 
ample, affords a strong ground of hope that the war 
may soon be terminated. 


Fire.—Several buildings were destroyed by fire 
at Chicago, Illinois, on the morning of the 28th ult. 
It originated in the house of James Day, on Le 
Salle street, it swept around the corner and laid allin 
ashes to Lake street, till it was arrested by tearing 
down the Boston Market. Loss estimated at about 
10,000 dollars, partially insured. 


Messace or THE Governor or New Yorx.—The 
Message of Governor Seward, to the Legislature of 
New York, is very long, occupying a full page of 
the Albany Evening Journal. The following is an 
abstract of the principal topics mentioned in the Mes- 
sage. 

The gross revenue fromall the Canals inthe State 
during the last fiscal year, including water rents, is 
1,606,827 dollars; nett revenue 1,020,815 dollars. 

The present productive capital of the School Fund 
2,033,808 dollars. Amount paid out last year for 
the support of Gommon Schools 275,010 dollars, 

The expenditures for the enlargement of the Erie 
Canals prior to the Ist January, 1840, were 4,669,661 
dollars. Expended since, or to be expended before 
Ist of March next, 2,869,171 dollars. Total thus far, 
7,533,832 dollars. ‘The whole cost of the enlarge- 
ment is now estimated at only 23,112,766 dollars.— 
The present debt of the State is 15,031,746 dollars. 

Number of convicts in the Auburn State Prison 
30th September last, 667; Sing Sing, 832. Excess 
of earnings over expenditures in the former 6,917 
| dollars. In the latter 6,044 dollars. 

Amount of Bank Safety Fund 556,486 dollars 76 
cents, after applying 262,333 dollars 83 cents towards 
_ redemption of the bills of the City Bank of Buf- 

alo. 

Forty-five miles of the New York and Erie Rail 
Road, viz. from the Hudson to Goshen, will be in 
operation in the course of the present month. 

The Militia of the State comprises 183,100 men, 
viz—7336 cavalry and horse artillery, 9082 artillery, 
157,631 infantry, and 5669 riflemen, 

The Governor hints at, but does not exactly assert, 
the expediency of insisting upon the payment by the 
Federal Government, of the 4th instalment of the 
Surplus Revenue; and requiring of Congress a re- 
linquishment of all claim of reimbursement of the 


| moneys constituting the United States Deposit Fund. 


No allusion is made to frontier difficulties. 

Loss or a Packet Suip.—The packet ship Gar- 
rick, of New York from Liverpool went ashore early 
on Thursday morning 7th inst. in a dense fog, about 
twenty miles south of the Highlands, on the Jersey 
shore, and beat over tne bar. ‘There were sixty 
two souls on board, eight of whom were the crew of 
the British brig Eugenia, from St. John’s, N. B. 
bound to Dublin, which became water logged, and 
the crew were taken from the wreck on the 24th ult. 
by the Garrick. ‘The passengers and crew were al! 
saved. The ship is very valuable, and has a cargo on 
board worth, it is said, about four hundred thousand 
dollars, a great proportion of which is insured. At the 
last accounts she was lying 150 yards from the 
beach, with 15 feet water in her hold. Three hun- 
dred and twenty packages of dry goods and some 
hogsheads have been landed on the beach, being all 
that was between decks ; part of them are damaged. 
The ship it is feared will be a total loss. 


Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States assembled at the Court Room, in the 
Capitol, at Washington, and opened its annual term, 
on Monday. Present, the chief justice-and all the 
associate justices, except Justices Story and Thomp- 
sun, who, says the Intelligencer, always punctual, 
have no doubt been prevented by the obstruction of 
the roads from reaching the city. 


More Trouste Down East.—The Boston Her- 
ald of Monday last states on the authority of a gen- 
tleman who arrived in that city from Maine, that 
three gentlemen, whose names are given as Thomas 
F. Templeton, George Cady,and John H. Kenwick, 
while proceeding on their way from Bangor to Can- 
ada, were stopped near i irenien by a party of 
British armed soldiers, who insulted them, and, 
without provocation, assaulted them. Mr. Cady was 
knocked down by a blow from a musket, Mr. Tem- 
“ome received a bayonet wound in the shoulder, and 

r. Kenwick, trying to escape, received a bullet in 
his thigh. An officer then came up and checked 
further hostilities. If this statement is correct, the 
occurrences will not tend to allay the excitement on 
the subject of the North East boundary. 

A letter from Sir John Harvey to the Governor of 
Maine, was communicated to the Senate of that 
State on Thursday last, in which he states that the 
detachment of British troops which had lately arri- 
ved in the Madawaska settlement, had no other ob- 
ject than the support of the civil authorities in that 
settlement. 


Lecat Decision.—The Supreme Court of Ohio 
decided, a few days ago, that an endorsement on a 
note purporting that a partial payment had been made, 
and which endorsement was written by the maker in 
the presence, with the concurrence, and by the direc- 
tion of the payee, is a receipt, the alteration or erasure 
of which by the payee, will be forgery. 

Devaware.—Governor Comegys, of Delaware, 
in the opening of his message to the Legislature, 
considers it a source of pleasing contemplation, that 
Delaware, instead of being encumbered with debt, 
has a redundant treasury and invested funds, to the 
amount of nearly six hundred thousand dellars. ‘The 
subject of education and common schools receives his 
marked commendation. He notices some changes 
which might be made in the criminal system of that 
State, and among others, the taking away the pardon- 
ing power from the Executive. He urges the eree- 
tion of a penitentiary, repudiates mob violence, re- 
commends an asylum for the indigent blind, and alsc 
resolutions in favour of a National Bank, and the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands amony 
the States; in favour of resolutions calling upon 
Congress to settle the claims of citizens fur rene: 
spoilations prior to 1800, also for the one term prin- 
ciple for President of the United States, and fur ex- 
tending the franking privilege to Gcvernors and 
Senators of the various States. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet . Oxford, arrived at New York, 
on the 10th inst. She sailed from Liverpool on the 
20th of December, and has made the passage in 
twenty-one days. London papers to December 19th, 
have been received by this arrival. ‘I'he commercial 
intelligence is favourable, so far as the staples of the 
United States are concerned. Cotton and flour had 
both advanced. 

‘The weather has been very cold in England and 
France, with much snow. 

The state of the money market was still discour- 
aging, notwithstanding which the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States had succeeded in getting a loan of 
two millions and a half of dollars, with assurances 
that as much more might be obtained if required. 

The Britannia steamer, from Boston, arrived out 
after a passage of fourteen days. We find no notice 
of the arrival of the British Queen from New York. 

The over-land India mail arrived at London on the 
7th of December, via Alexandria and Marseilles, 
containing advices from Bombay to the Ist of No- 
veinber, from China to the 4th of August, and from 
Caleatta to the 18th of October. ‘The intelligence 
from China is highly important. The English had 
taken Chusan. Hostilities appear to have just com- 
menced. 

The Brighton Gazette states that itis the intention 
of the British Government to increase the naval 
0 in the Mediterranean, to twenty-five sail of the 
ine. 

The London Times of the 18th Dec., has a long 
article about the sulphur dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and Naples, from which it appears that the said 
dispute has not been thoroughly adjusted as every 
body supposed. An arbitration to France was agreed 
upon, to be sure, but in the meantime England and 

rance have got into a quasi quarrel, and the Times 
appears to apprehend that an impartial judgment is 
hardly to be expected. 

The Hanover Gazette of Dec. 14, announces the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce and navigation 
The | Hanover and the United States. 


The London pa 
lish Government intends colonizing the Falklaud 


rs give a rumour that the Eng- 


Islands, and that a plan for the purpose is uoder 
consideration. 

There was quite a commotion at the entrance of 
aa ma Palace, on the 15th of December, oc- 
casioned by the attempt of an insane lady, calling 
herself Countess of Resterlitz, to stab the sentinel 
on duty. On her subsequent examination, it appear- 
ed that she was decidedly out of her mind, labour- 
ing under a delusion that Prince Albert owed her a 
large sum of money, that she owned the palace, &c. 
She was the wife of a foreign officer, but had sepa- 
rated from her husband. 

The definite offer of submission on the part of Me- 
hemet Ali has been confirmed. The terms of a con- 
vention were agreed upon and signed at Alexandria, 
on the 27th of November, by which the Pasha uoder- 
takes immediately to evacuate Syria, and to restore 
the Ottomon fleet, being guaranteed, in return, the 
hereditary government of Egypt. . 

Reports have been current in London, that the Sal- 
tan had refused to ratify the convention concluded 
between Mehemet Ali and Commodore Napier, giv- 
ing to the Pasha, the hereditary sovereignty of 
Egypt. But the latest intelligence from Constanti- 
nople, fully justifies the belief, that Lord Ponsonby, 
the British Mipister there, had fully succeeded in 
removing this difficulty to a settlement of the Eastern 
question. 

Seversl more heavy failures have taken place in 
England. Fox & Co. of Birmingham, failed for 
£150,000; Gauseen & Co. of Belfast, failed for 
£100,000. 

There has been a very extensive robbery in the 
Birmingham Post Office. 

At a fire at the Glentanner tavern, Aberdeen, five 
lives were lost of a family named Howie. 

Export of Manufactured Goadsto the United States.— 
The export of manufactured goods to the principal 
ports in the United States is now more extensive 
than it has been at any period for the last twelve 
months. The packet ship England, which sailed 
on Wednesday for New York, and the packet ship 
Garrick, which sailed on Sunday for the same port, 
had freights amounting to nearly thirteen hundred 

ounds each. The Susquehanna, which sailed on 

ednesday for Philadelphia, had a full freight; 
while the traders to Boston and Baltimore fill well.— 
Liverpool Albion. 

A leter from Hanover states, that the ex-Duke 
Charles of Brunswick, expelled some years ago by 
his subjects, was meditating an attempt to recover 
his dominions by force; that he had purchased arms, 
ammunition, &c. in England, and enlisted men, and 
that his attempt would be made in December. A no- 
tice to this effect had been issued by the Hanoverian 
Minister of the Interior. The police were enjoined 
to be vigilant. ‘The ex-Duke is considered by many 
as little better than mad. He has resided for some 
years in England. 

A Toulon letter states that Admiral Hugon has 
been ordered to sail immediately with six ships of 
the line, tothe coast of Morocco, to demand satisfac- 
tion for the insult recently offered to the French con- 
sul at Tangier. Some steamers are to go with the 
squadron, and if satisfaction is refused, the place is 
to be bombarded. 

The London Morning Herald says :—** We under- 
stand that the determination of the present French 
cabinet to maintain the “* Patz armee,” gives great 
offence to great Britain, Austria, and Prussia. Re- 
presentations of a decided character on this subject 
are being made, and unless France lowers her tone, 
the settlement of the Egyptian question will not pro- 
duce the beneficial effect in Europe that was ex- 
pected.” 


THE REMAINS OF NAPOLEON. 


The Havre Journal gives an account of the en- 
trance of the remains of Napoleon into the Seine, 
and their passing in front of that port. The convoy 
arrived at Havre in the evening, and remained in the 
roads during the night. At six o’clock the next 
morning, the drums of the National Guard, and the 
garrison, beat the revet//e, and by half past six, near- 
ly the whole population of the town and environs, 
were assembled on the piers, on the heights, and 
along the shore, eagerly looking out for the funeral 
cortege. As the light increased, the vessels became 
perceptible. The Normandie steamer, with the body 
on board, was distinguished taking the lead, dressed 
in her colours, and painted black, with torches burn- 
ing on the bow and stern, and around the tomb. A 
long retinue of steamers followed. The shore was 
lined for a mile with National Guards. 

Funeral Obsequies.—The funeral obsequies of Na- 
poleon took place on the 15th December. The Paris 
and London papers are filled with accounts of the 
gorgeous ceremony, which was conducted with t 
pomp. We can only give acondensed sketch of the 
affair. 

In the morning, long before day, the population 
was seen proceeding in the direction of the Bariiere 
de |’Etolle, by which the cortege was to enter Paris. 
The greatest number, however, did not stop there, but 
pushed on to Neuilly, the avenue of which was in a 
short time occupied by at least 400,000 or 500,000 
persons. The troops of the line and the National 
Guards soon afterwards arrived, and drew up on the 
ground allotted to each corps on both sides of the 
avenue. 

The Dorade steamer had left her station in the 
centre of the river, and was moored near the debar- 
cadere. The twenty-four seamen of the Belle Poule, 
who were to carry the coffin ashore, were standing on 
each side of the catafalque. The troops and National 
Guards of Courbevoie, Ruell, and other neighbour- 
ing districts, lined the quays, and the artillery was 
drawn close up to the river side. The funeral tri- 
umphal car shortly afterwards was seen passing the 
bridge, and on reaching Courbevoie was stationed 
under the portico of the Grecian Temple. 

The monument of gold and velvet, about fifty 
feet high, was drawn by sixteen black horses, yoked 
by fours, and so caparisoned as only to show the ex- 
tremity of the feet. ‘The caparisons were cut in the 
shape of those of the tournament horses of the mid- 
dle ages, andin gold cloth. ‘The manes were adorn- 
ed with gold tresses, and white plumes, and valets, 
dressed in the livery of the Emperor, led the horses. 

While the preparations for landing the coffin were 
making on shore, the people on the island struck up 
the ** Marseillaise,”’ some of the singers concluding 
each strophe by these words:—“* Qu'un sang impur 
venge notre Empereur,”’ and others, ** Et de tout ceur, 
gluire a notre Empereur.” When they had got 
through the national hymn, they ge three cheers 
for Napoleon, and as many curses for his enemies. 

It was eleven o’clock before the hearse left Cour- 
bevoie. It paused while near the statute of Joseph- 
ine, after which the procession commenced its 
march, amidst the roaring of artillery. 

[ We have not space to insert the long order of the 
procession. } 

‘The National Guards and troops of the line, in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, stationed along the 
course of the procession, formed into line after the 
passage of the car, and closed the procession. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the 
enthusiasm which this ceremony excited. Every 
where on the passage of the hearse, the loudest ac- 
clamations resounded, and cries of ** Vive |’Empe- 
reur!”’ rent the air, particularly when it reached the 
triumphal arch. The Prince de Joinville was ex- 
ceedingly well received, but not a try of * Vive le 
Roi !” was uttered. 

About two o’clock, proclamation was made that 
the body had arrived in the inner court of the Inva- 
lides. 

The Archbishop of Paris (observes the Times’ 
correspondent, from whom we quote,) and his mag- 
nificent train of clergy again started, after delay, to 
meet the coffin, and perform the rites of absolution 
at the entrance of the church; and after a delay of 
impatient but silent expectation, the funeral proces- 
sion entered, headed by the train of priests. Before 
the coffin walked the Prince de Joinville, who had 
accompanied the body to its final destination. I had 
heard the King announced, a loud voice called out 
** Le Roi!” but I did not see his Majesty pass in the 
funeral train; and I presume that after performing 
the reception of the body at the entrance, he found 
his way to his appointed seat during the mass by 
another passage. ‘T’o see the coffin borne along the 
nave was a sight that set all the mesbuinene of the 
painted theatrical show around at defiance. It was 
one of sentiment, and not of show. As the coffin 
advanced, borne upon the shoulders of the thirty-two 
non commissioned officers appointed for that purpose, 
accompanied at each end by General Bertrand and 
the Marshals who occupied each corner, covered 
with the funeral pall, with the imperial crown 
reposive above, there was an evident thrill, an evident 
electric emotion, which pervaded the crowd that 
lined its passage. ‘The old Invalides, who occupied 
the first rank, were deeply moved, as he whom they 
had obeyed for the most with such fervour and en- 
thusiasim in life, was borne along in death. Their 
einotion appeared to be one of pride and joy more 
than of grief. He was restoredtothem. ‘l‘he same 
sort of electric movement of feeling seemed to ani- 
mate the mass of military men who lined one side of 
the dome as the coffin was carried up the steps that 
led to it from the nave. In a few minutes more it 
was being raised into the catafalque that occupied 
the middle of the dome, and the mortal remains of 
Napoleon reposed where his last wish was that they 
should repose—a wish which he thought in his 
dying moments to have been a vain one—in the heart 
of his own country, in the place worthy of France’s 
great General—under the dome of the Invalides. 

‘Tne requiem of Mozart was sung in the Church 
des Invalides, with one hundred and fifty instrumen- 
tal, and one hundred and fifty chorus singers, all of 


the great singers in Paris taking apart. hun- 


dred thousand men were under arms in Paris. The 
excitement was very great among the people, but the 
strong military arrangements prevented disorder, 
and the day passed off quietly, although several 
attempts were made to create confusion. 
Napoleon landed at St. Helena October 15th, 1815; 
his body was carried thence October 15th, 1840. 
Thus ended a ceremony, which, for the interest 
inspired by the occasion, for the extraordinary con- 
= of men whose actions for good or evil have 
n celebrated throughout the world, and for its 
own intrinsic splendor will probably long remain 


without a rival. 
FRANCE. 


The French papers, politically speaking, are ve 
dull, as the inain question, that of the East, whic 
so long occupied them, is considered as an event ac- 


complished. 

The long and angry debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies, had resulted in the adoption of the minis- 
terial address in answer to the royal speech, by a 
majority of 86, the numbers being 247 and 161. A 
great triumph for the King and M. Guizot. 

A diplomatic note had been received by M. Guizot 
from Senor Ferrer, the Spanish minister for foreign 
affairs, remonstrating against the project supposed to 
he entertained by the French Cabinet, of re-establish- 
ing Queen Christina in the regency. 

The province of Algiers is tranquil. In Oran, Gen. 
Lamoriciere has made a new ruzta, with great suc- 
cess. 

SPAIN, 


The best news that now comes from Spain, is that 
there have been no events worth notice; and this is 
the state of affairs during the présent week, Espar- 
tero remains at Madrid; his journey to the Basque 
Provinces having been postponed, owing it is stated 
o the mutinous condition of the troops in Madrid. 
The Regency are engaged in regulating the financial 
affairs of the country, which are embarrassed enough ; 
and preparations are making for the revision of the 
custom tariff. 

The new regency had published an act, declaring 
that the claim of the Infante, Don Francisco de Paula 
(brother of Don Carlos) to the guardianship of his 
royal niece, must be decided by the Cortes. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


At the latest date from Constantinople, Novem- 
ber 28th, the Divan was reported to be preparing an 
act revoking the deposition of Mehemet Ali from 
the Pachalic of Egypt; the Sultan having been 
gently coerced to this deed of clemency by Lord 
Ponsonby and the other representatives of the allied 
powers. 

Mehemet Izzet, who had been appointed Pacha of 
Egypt, had been mollified by the government of Ad- 
rianople. 

The Sultan had directed a splendid diamond neck- 
lace to be prepared as a present for Queen Victoria. 

The convention between Mehemet Ali and Com- 
modore Napier was signed on the 26th of November, 
and on the 28th Hamid Bey set off in an English 
steamer, with orders to Ibrahim for the evacuation 
of Syria. 

On the 6th of November, three days after the ta- 
king of Acre, another of the magazines exploded, 
killing and wounding nearly 300 persons, about 150 
of whom were native women and children. Fifteen 
British marines were killed, and a greater number of 
officers and seamen wounded. 

Beyrout, November 20.—The city of Jerusalem is 
under the rule of the Ottoman government. The 
inhabitants, headed by the judge, have deposed the 
Governor, and made the Egyptian troops in gar- 
rison prisoners. Three hundred cavalry in the city 
had been dismounted for the purpose of serving the 


police. 
CHINA. 

All the foreigners remaining at Canton, namely, 
two Americans, two Swiss, one Dutchman and one 
Portuguese, had been ordered to leave thecity. ll 
the factories were abandoned. The inner ge 
was left open by the blockaders, but the Chinese 
would not allow any silk or tea to come down, nor 
manufactured goods to go up. 

The American ships Merchant, Adelaide, and 
Wellington had been released. 

Capture of Chusan.—The expedition to Chusan, 
under the command of Commodore Sir J. Gordon 
Bremer and Brigadier Gen. Burrel, arrived in Chu- 
san harbour, and cast anchor before Ting-hae-heen, 
the capital, on the afternoon of the 4th of July. A 
conference was immediately held with the Chinese 
authorities to surrender the island. ‘The Mandarins 
replied, that if they were to succumb without any 
show of resistance they should lose their heads. 
The commodore waited till one o’clock next day, and 
no answer coming, a shot was fired by the Wellesley 
over the town, which was answered from the walls 
and a fleet of war junks in the bay. Another shot 
from the flag-ship gave the signal to engage, when a 
few broadsides from the squadron silenced all oppo- 
sition. The marines and some military took imme- 
diate possession. 

On landing, the troops found the city and suburbs 
abandoned by the inhabitants, with the exception of 
one man, who was holding up a board with this in- 
scription upon it. “Save us for the sake of our 
wives and children.” It is needless to add that the 
poor fellow was saved. ‘The loss of the Chinese is 
estimated at about thirty killed; there were no casu- 
alties on the side of the British. 

Colonel Burrell, of the Eleventh Royal Irish, 
had heen appointed Governor of Chusan. The 
island is fertile, well watered, and cultivated, and 
possesses a delightful climate, It would appear 
also to have been densely populated. Those few 
Chinese who remain are very obliging to the new 
comers; many more are expected to return. The 
provisions are not very plentiful at present. The 
Admiral did not arrive till next day, the 6th of July. 
The Blonde, frigate, in coming up, went into Amoy 
with the instructions from the Admiral, and on send- 
ing a boaton shore with a flag of truce, she was 
fired at, so the boat returned, and they cannonaded 
the city and forts for two hours, and then left them 
all knocked to pieces. It appears that the mandarins 
refused [or promised in a way which amounted to a 
refusal] to forward the Secretary of State’s commu- 
nications to the Pekin Government. It is reported, 
that the Emperor says the English may keep Chusan, 
and has cut off all communication with that place 
aud the rest of the empire. But this is considered 
only report. Ning-po, or Ning-poloo, is blockaded, 
and anuther squadron had gone to blockade the Aang- 
tse-Kiang, leading to Nankin. Further particulars 
state, that the Governor of the city of Ting-hae-heen 
received a shot in his thigh and died on the spot. 
The harbour of Chusan, though small,is good, and 
sheltered from all winds. Several opium vessels 
were lying outside the harbour, for the admiral 
would not allow them to enter. 

Among other appointments made at Chusan, we 
notice that of the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff to be acting 
chief magistrate. 

The London Gazette of December 15th contains, 
amongst other matter relating to the recent demon- 
strations on the coast of China, the * public declara- 
tion” of Admiral Elliot, in regard to the government 
of the ‘T'chusan Islands. ‘The gallant officer declares, 
** pending her majesty’s pleasure, that the laws, cus- 
toms, and usages of China (every description of 
torture excepted) shall continue to obtain, for the 
government of all native people within any such 
towns or districts, and that they shall continue to 
enjoy all their lawful property and be entitled to all 
such protections as they have, or ought justly to have 
enjoyed under the government of the Emperor of 
China, and that they shall only be liable to such 
taxes and impositions as they were Jawfully liable 
to under the dominion of the Emperor of China.” 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


Another victory over Dost Mahomed, the deposed 
ruler of Caubul, had been gained by Gen. Dennie. 
Dost Mahomed had raised, in concert with the Wa- 
lee of Khoolum, an army of 8000 men; the British 
force was but 500 exclusive of native corps, belong- 
ing to Shah Soojah, but the defeat of the former was 
decisive. He lost 500 killed, a great number of 
wounded, all his tents, baggage, &c. and was himself 
wounded—report had it that he subsequently died of 
his wounds. ‘The best consequences were expected 
from this victory, in keeping the native powers 
quiet. 

‘The accounts from Scinde and Napaul, however, 
continue to be ominous of war with these powers ; 
and it is said that the ruler of the Punjaub had been 
detected in correspondence with Dost Mohamed, 
hostile to British interests. ‘I'he utmost activity 
prevailed in the military departmeuts throughout 
{ndia—all officers absent on leave had been ordered 
to join their regiments, &c. 

General Hoit, with a division of Bengal troops, 
was advancing on Khelat, for the re-capture of the 
fortress, and large bodies of troops were concentrat- 
ing in the Northern provinces. 

A detachment under Sir RK. Sale had been repul- 
sed in an attack upon a small furt in Kohistan, near 
—— with the loss of 12 killed and many wound- 


In the borders of Scinde another detachment, un- 
der Major Clibborn, had also been defeated, near the 
pass of Nafoock, by a strong furce of Belooches. 
Loss, 179 killed and 90 wounded, 

The state of affairs in Central Asia is thus describ- 
ed in a letter from Affghanistan. 

“When this campaign will be over God only 
knows. We are at present in asad dilemma—the 
whole of the country is in arms against us, and the 
force left in Affyhanistan now is not sufficient to 
keep the country quiet. ‘Troops are ordered off from 


place to place—frst to 


11 
Shawl, then to Moostung, and now we expect to go 
to retake Khelat one of these days. When I was at 
Candahar seven weeks ago, we expected every night 
an attack to be made upon the officers, and their 
throats cut ;—and I am now at Quettah, and we ex- 
= one of these nights a rush will be made y the 

‘looches into our camp, and then there will be a 

dreadful slaughter. 
FROM BUENOS AYRES. 

The brig Cervantes has arrived at New York from 
Rio Janeiro bringing the agreeable intelligence that 
the difficulties between France and Buenos A 
had been amicably arranged, and the blockade raised. 
A Rio paper of the 18th Nov. contains the following 
notice of this event: 

“ The Oriental brig Indian arrived here yesterday, 
in 17 days from Montevideo, bringing the important 
intelligence of the raising ofthe blockade of Buenos 
Ayres. It was not known in Montevideo what the 
conditions were of the convention between Rosas 
and the French Admiral, but no one doubted that 
the difficulties between France and the Argentine 
Republic were at an end. Several merchant vessels 
had already proceeded from Montevideo to Buenos 
Ayres.” 

This news was brought to Montevideo by a French 
brig of war, the commander of which had published 
the authority for the vessels to proceed up the river. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, December 25th, 1840, by 
Rev.:Elias S. Schenck, of Hacketts town, New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Isaac Sues, to Miss Exiza Dickson. 

On the same evening, and by the same, Mr. Ep- 
warp C. Moore, of Newton, to Miss Jane Moroan. 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst. by the same, Mr. 
Samvuet Mayserry, of Paulina, to Mrs. Marcaret 
M. Hunr. 

On Tuesday evening, 5th inst., by S. B. Wylie, 
D. D., Mr. MarsHatu , to Miss Ex.izapetu 
McCune, daughter of Clement McCune, Esq., all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 22d December, by the Rev. Andrew Tully, 
Mr. Morais Rosennerry, of Lower Mount Bethel, 
Pa., to Miss Isasetta Carnart, of Warren county, 
New Jersey. 

On the 9th inst. by the same, Mr. Wm. Ross, of 
Lower Mount Bethel, to Miss Marcaret Mitxar, 
of the same place. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM AT THE WALNUT 
STREET CHURCH. 


Mr. Boardman’s second Lecture on Romanism, 
will be delivered, if Providence permit, at the Wal- 
nut street church, Philadelphia, next Sabbath even- 
ing, January 17th, at 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SERVICE. 


There will be preaching, as usual, To-morrow 
(Sabbath,) evening, 17th inst. at 7 o’clock, in the 
Seventh church, in Fourth, above Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Board of Managers of the Pres- 
byterian Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, will 
be held in the Lecture room of the Second Presbyte- 
rian church Seventh below Arch street, on Tuesday 
evening, 19th inst., at half past seven o’clock. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An adjourned Meeting of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, will be held in the Lecture Room of the 
Second Church, (Dr. Cuyler’s) on Tuesday morn- 
ing the 19th, inst. at Ten o’clock. 

W. M. Enexes, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The undergigned acknowledges with unfeigned 
titude, the Christian kindness of the ** Youtha’ 
ible and Missionary Society of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania,” for their liberal contribution of Thirty Dol- 
lars, to constitute him an Honorary Member for life, 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 

Church. Ropert Ciark. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. ; 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in December, 1840. 


Philad. 10th Preg. church Mon. Con. coll. 

for the year 1840, perJ. Stille, Esq. $320 69 
New Castle, Del. Session of Pres. church, 27 00 
Do. Female Miss. Association and Sunday 


Philad., annual of subscrip. of Rev. Mr. 
McFarland, - - - 4000 
Do. Sabbath school Miss. Soc. 2d Presb. 
charch, for education of Eleanor Cuy- 
ler, and Wm. Dulty, Northern India, 598 00 
Pittsgrove, N. J. Ladies Miss. Soc. $25 
of which is for the education of Mar- 
garet Janvier,in Mrs. Newton’s school 
at Lodiana, per Mrs. Margaret Janvier, 33 00 
Wheeling, Va., collection at Mon. Concert 
of Prayer in Presb. church, per Z. 
Jacobs, - - 119 73 
42 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received during the 
month of December, 1840. 


Tenth ch. Philad. N. Burt, - - $75 60 
Lexington Presbytery, through E. G. Ca- 

ruthers, Windy Cove, $30.89; She- 

mariah $10; Monmouth $20; Cash 

$4.56, - - - - 65 45 
Collected in East Hanover Presbytery, and 

before acknowledged in the Watch- 

man of the South, <- - - 84 55 
Sacred Fund, Ist ch. Greenwich, N. J., by 

J. Carter, Treasurer, - - 50 00 
Bridgeton, N. J., Young Ladies Sewing 

Society $46 ; Ladies Ed. Soc. $22.50; 

Pupils of a School $5; Collection 

$73, by Rev. W. Chester, - - 146 50 
Rev. Joha A. Van Lear, Lexington Pres- 

2d ch. Philad.,a member, - - 20 00 
Trenton, Ist ch., ——— Ewing, by Rev. E. 

F. Cooley, - - 27 10 


Qd church Baltimore, (of which $30 for a 
articular student) by Rev. R. J. 


reckinridge, D.D.,- - - 319 83 
Middletown Point, N. J., by Rev. Mr. 
Webster, - - - 11 00 


30 00 


$331 18 
J. B. Treasurer. 
The following sums have been received at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, New York, for the Board of Educa- 
tion: 

From Ladies of Rev. Reuben Smith’s con- 

gregation, Waterford, N. Y. 

Newton, L. I., by Rev. John Goldsmith, 


Lewistown, Pa. in part, - 


Publication have just published the jollowing works. 
re Embiems, 1] vol. 32mo. Life of Philip Melanethon, 
1 vol. 18mo. Boston's.Fourfold State, 1 vol. 12mo. Life of 
Ulricus Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, 1 vol. 18mo. 
JAMES RUSSELL, 
South East corner George and Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


O STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, &c.—The Subscribers 

keep constantly on hand a very large and general assort- 
ment of Books eseree ¢ needed by those pursuing their Col 
legiate and ‘heological studies, which they offer for sale on as 
favourable terms as they can be obtained at any other estab- 
lishment. Among their assortment are to be found—Robin- 
son’s Greek and English Lexzicons of the New Testament, 
do Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicons, Bush’s, Stuart's, 
and Wordheimer’s Hebrew Grammars, and Chrestomathy’s 
Hebrew Bibles and Testaments, Greek Septuagint and Tes 
tament, Greek and Latin Lekicons of the most approved Au- 
thors, Commentaries on the whole and various parts of the 
Sacred Seriptures, Dick's System of Theology, Bi Butler's 
Analogy, with Barnes’ Essay, Horne’s introduction to the 
Study of the Bible, Crudens’ Complete Concordance to do, But 
terworth’s do. Encyclopedia of _— Knowledge. Bible 
Dictionaries, Buck's Theological do., Scripture Iiustra- 
tions, Mosheim's, Milner’s, and Goodrich’s Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ries, Theological Class Book, ‘Todd's Index Rerum, Biblical An- 
tiquities, Jahn's Biblical Archaeology. An assortment of Cap 
and Letter Papers—also some ruled, especially for writing 
“Sermons,” &c. Allthe Andover Publications—a very ex- 
tensive assurtment of “ Sermons” by the Standard Authors of 
17th and 18th centuries—Work on the Evidences of “ Chris- 
tianity,” a&c, &c. Standard Historical, Classical, and Miscelle- 


PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Seri 


neous Works, &c. &c., all of which they will sell very low 
for cash. J. WHETHAM & 
144 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 


N. B. The especial attention of teachers, parents, and others 
is invited to their large and general assortment of School and 
Classical Books, of the latest and best editions, which they 
will sell at the lowest market rates. 


) EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Heart's Ease ; or, a remedy 
against all Troubles: with a Consolatory Discourse, 
Particularly directed to those who have lost their Friends and 
dear Relations. By Symon Pairick,D. D. A Discourse con- 
cerning Prayer, and Somos Day Public Prayer, 
By Symon Patrick, D. D. Edited is E. Paget, M. A. 
Rector of Elford, and Chaplain to Lord Bashop of Oxford. 
‘Thoughts in Past Years. By the Author of the Cathedral 
Constance, or the Merchants Daughter. A Tale of our 
times. My Saviour: or Devotional itations, in Prose and 
Verse, on the Names and Titles of the Lord Jeans Christ. - By 
the Rev. John East, M. A. Rector of Croscombe, 
— Fifih Edition. Sowing and Reaping; or, Wheat 
will come of it. By Mary Howitt. Sacred Melodies, ur 


t-i-Ghilzie—then to |’ 


H for Youth ; with appropriate Selections from Scrip 
ture. For Sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
jan 16 street, Philadelphia. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE FUNERAL BELL. 
_. Heard ye the tones so mournfully clear, 
Borne by the winds with many a tear, 
The sound of the funeral knell ; 
Bidding frail man to think while ’tis time, 
Lest the morrow for him bear the chime 
_ Of the sad—the sonorous bell ? 


Saw ye the mourner’s sorrowing eye 
_ Steal o’er the dead with many a sigh, 
_ Unheeding the funeral knell ; 
‘With heart-stricken grief, bend o’er the bier, 
Where lay her hopes of happiness here, 
Now deaf to the sonorous bell ? 


Saw ye the priest, in holiness clad, 
Slowly advancing, solemnly sad, 

As sounded the funeral knell ? 
Servant of him who wept o’er the dead, 
Like his Master, a tear then he shed, 

As toll’d the deep sonorous bell. 


Heard ye the accents breathed on the ear, 

Accents of hope, of mercy, and fear, _ 
When ceased the sad funeral knell ; 

Oh! in spirit and heart let us pray, 

That we welcome in faith the last day, 
When for us tolls the sonorous bell. 


 CATECHISM. 
Oh say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
- That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 


' Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


Was not our Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray, 

By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day? 


And loved he not of heaven to talk 
With children in his sight, 

To meet them in his daily walk, 
And to his arms invite? 


What though around his throne of fire 
The everlasting chant 

‘Be wafted from the seraph choir 
In glory jubilant? 


Yet stoops he, ever pleased to mark 
Our rude essays of love, 

Faint as the pipe of wakening lark, 
Heard by some twilight grove. 


Yes is he near us, to survey 
These bright and order’d files, 

Like spring-flowers in their best array, 
All silence and all smiles. | 


Save that each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims— 
What sages would have died to learn, 

Now taught by cottage dames. 


And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath 

But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thoughts they breathe ? 


In his own words we Christ adore, : 
But angels, as we speak, 

Higher above our meaning soar 
Than we o’er children weak : 


And yet his words mean more than they, 
And yet he owns their praise : 
Why should we think, he turns away 
From infants’ simple lays. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S REQUEST. 
BY MRS. DANA. 
Oh! sing to me of Heaven 
When I am call’d to die! 
Sing songs of holy ecstacy 
To waft my soul on high. 


When cold and sluggish drops 
Roll off my marble brow, 

Burst forth in strains of joyfulness, 
Let heav’n begin below. 


When the last moment comes, 
Oh! watch my dying face, 

And catch the bright seraphic gleam 
Which o’er each feature plays. 


Then to my ravish’d ears 
Let one sweet song be giv’n ; 
Let music charm me last on earth, 
And greet me first in Heaven. 


Then close my sightless eyes, 
And lay me down to rest ; 

And clasp my pale and icy hands 
Upon my lifeless breast. 


Then round my senseless clay 
Assemble those I love, 
And sing of Heaven, delightful Heaven, 


My glorious home above. 


MANUAL LABOUR FARM. 

A society has been formed in Baltimore, the 
object of which is to combine mental culture 
with manual labour, for indigent boys, and prin- 
cipally orphans, who have no one to care for 


_ them. The experiment ts to be made on a farm, 


to be purchased in the neighbourhood of the 
city. We subjoin an extract from an excellent 
address delivered by Dr. Collins of Baltimore, 
on the occasion of the organization of the so- 
ciety. 

“ This charity, in behalf of which an appeal 
is now made to this audience, is not an experi- 
ment, the success of which is to be determined 
by results. The experiment has already been 
made with distinguished success. In 1835, a 
school was opened near Boston, on a farm of 
one hundred and twenty acres. In 1838 there 
were one hundred and five pupils in the estab- 
lishment, between the ages of eight and eigh- 
teen; a number of whom, at proper ages, were 
bound out to farmers and mechanics, with high- 
ly satisfactory results. The labour necessary 

r the institution was performed by the scho- 
lars, with the assistance of master-workmen. 
In one year, the produce of the farm amounted 
to four thousand and five hundred dollars; fif- 
teen hundred of which were the product of 
sales ; leaving three thousand to be consumed 
by the institution. Thus, Mr. President, it will 
be perceived that the question presented to this 
community is, shall indigent bovs be allowed 
to acquire habits of vice, and become inmates 
of houses for juvenile delinquents, of jails, and 
of penitentiaries—ruined in morals and lost to 
society—or shall the means be afforded to train 
them up in habits of industry and virtue, and 
thus make them useful and honourable members 
of the great human family? Sir, the amount of 
money requisite to secure these blessings, when 
compared with the results, is not to be estima- 
ted as the small dust in the balance. 

«¢ Mr. President, this institution is i 
for ion—not for punishment. And I ask 
the attention of the audience to this view of the 
subject. Sir, we all know the power of temp- 


tation, even with those of mature years—that 
it often requires all the strength derived from 
the associations of early education, and subse- 
quent reflection, to enable us to resist the head- 
long torrent of i s passion. Who has 
not had occasion to use that petition indited by 
the great Saviour of men, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation 7’ What then are we to expect will 
be the fate of the poor boy, cut off from the 
humanizing influence of all the tender charities 
of life, and left to the action of evil associations 
on the unbridled promptings of his corrupt na- 
ture? We all-know the effects of habit; and 
admit the truth of the saying of the philoso- 
pher, ‘No one ever became most base in an 
hour.’ Small beginnings blunt the sensibilities, 
and lead to gross acts; and the experience of 
the world has confirmed the remark that the 
head of an idle boy is the prolific shop of un- 
numbered evils. hat is the condition of the 
child of the very poor ? Almost his earliest con- 
sciousness is attended with a struggle for life. 
The gnawings of hunger are not always ap- 
pentil by ‘the prompt supply of bread; or his 
food is thin and unnourishing. The appetites 
of his nature are satisfied by force or by stealth, 
when the opportunity is offered ; and thus he is 
prematurely taught to be a violator of the law. 
This poor orphan has ‘ none to kiss away his 
tears. If he cries, he can only be beaten. He 
grew up without the lullaby of nurses. He was 
never sung to. Noone ever told him a tale of 
the nursery. He had no young dreams. He 
broke at once into the iron realities of life.’ Is 
not society under obligations to assume the rela- 
tion of parent to the helpless orphan? If the 
poor orphan boy stood here before you to-night, 
he might address you in the beautiful and pa- 
thetic lamentation of Job, ‘ Have pity upon me ; 
have pity upon me, O ye my friends; for the 
hand of the Lord hath touched me.’ 

‘When man is deprived of moral or intel- 
lectual culture, the wild passions of his nature 
are left to their unrestrained influence on his 
character. 

‘“‘ In what respect is he then superior to the 
savage animals that roam the forest in quest of 
prey! Controlled by impulse, and not by rea- 
son, the law of self preservation is the only law 
to whose influence he bows; and were it not 
for the superior civilization by which he is sur- 
rounded, and restrained, he would be as un- 
controlable as the untamed wanderer of the 
woods, who has no knowledge of Deity, ex- 
cept that he 

** Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 
Intellect and morals would be sunk in sense, 
and the miserable outcast would soon become a 
victim to the laws he had outraged, but of the 
existence of which he was not informed. Is 
that benevolence? Is that justice? The wel- 
fare of society may require the sacrifice to the 
sternness of her statutes; but true benevolence 
would endeavour to save the wretch from the 
commission of the crime. 

“‘ An immortal poet of England, in the most 
finished and admired composition in the Eng- 
lish language, indulges in reflections on the hum- 
ble occupants of the receptacles of the dead ; 
and supposes that village Hampdens, mute in- 
glorious Miltons, and guiltless Cromwells may 
repose there in the last, long sleep; but adds 
that ‘ chill penury,’ caused them to die, unhon- 
oured and unknown. Sir, we may apply the 
same reflections to poor youth, wandering in 
our streets. With proper cultivation, they might 
illustrate our country by attainments in Sci- 
ence and the Arts, command the admiration of 
senates, by their eloquence, and lead our ar- 
mies to victory in the defence of our liberties. 
But instead of affording them the opportunity to 
become thus honourable and useful, you, by 
neglect, allow them to occupy a prominent place 
in the proceedings of your Criminal courts, and 
to fill the records with the details of their crimes. 
And what, Mr. President, is the effect produced 
on the poor boy who is confined in our jail or 
nitentiary, as a punishment for violations of 
aw? Without any to take care of him but 
that God who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’ he may have committed an offence 
against a law, of whose penalty or existence he 
was uninformed; and he is confined in the 
abode of those who have grown grey in crime; 
contact with whom is leprosy to his soul. Bet- 
ter, Sir, let him lie down in the grave by the 
side of his dead father and mother, than place 
him amidst associations such as these. Can he 
escape from that prison-house without defile- 
ment, deep and damning? And even if he 
should, where can he go when the chains of his 
captivity are sundered? Will the virtuous re- 
ceive him to their bosoms and their homes? 
Let him go where he will, a mark as indelible 
as that of Cain, is upon his person, and he must 
die with a broken heart, or plunge into deeper 
crime. The tree that has been scathed by the 
lightning of heaven, is not a more conspicuous 
object for the gaze of man. It would be almost 
a blessing if the old fable was true, and that 
in this case, all the footsteps pointed to the den, 
but none indicated a return: Sir, is it not cha- 
rity to endeavour to rescue the destitute orphan 
from misery such as this? 


MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


The last labour of Mozart was a Requiem; 
one of the most celebrated of his compositions. 
Many fanciful tales have been written by the 
imaginative Germans, founded on this circum- 
stance. The following sketch is from the last 
number of the Musical Magazine. 


MOZART’S LAST MOMENTS. 


The composer threw himself back on his 
couch, faint and exhausted. His countenance 
was pale and emaciated, yet there was a strange 
fire in his eye, and the light of joy on his brow, 
that told of success. His task was finished, and 
the melody, even to his exquisite sensibility, 
was perfect. It had occupied him for weeks ; 
and though his form was wasting by disease, 
yet the spirit seemed to acquire more vigour, 
and already claimed kindred to immortality— 
for oft as the sound of his own composition 
stole on his ear, it bore an unearthly sweetness 
that was to him, too truly a warning of his fu- 
ture and fast coming doom. Now it was finish- 
ed, and for the first time for many weeks, he 
sunk intoa quiet and refreshing slumber. The 
apartment in which he lay, was large and well 
lighted by a window, ina small recess, that 
opened to the east; near it his couch was pla- 
ced, a table for writing at his feet, and just be- 
fore him his favourite inseparable piano. The 
window was shaded by a curtain of .crimson 
damask ; and the sun, which had scarcely at- 
tained its meridian, stole through it, there was a 
rich glow cast upon every object. One beam 
fell upon the head of the composer, and then 
passed, apparently to say, “ Like this shall 
your day of life be; bright and glorious; but 
even so shall it vanish and pass away, though 
shining in noon-tide splendour.” A slight noise 
in-the apartment awoke him, when turning to- 
wards a fair young girl who entered, “ Emilie, 
my daughter,” said he, “‘come near me—my 
task is over—the requiem is finished. My re- 
quiem,” he added, and a sigh escaped him, as 
present fame and future glory passed in vivid 
succession through his mind, and the idea, how 
soon he must leave it, all seemed, for a moment, 
too hard to endure. “Oh! say not so, my 
father,” said the girl, interrupting him, as tears 
stood in her eyes, “ you must be better—you 
look better, for even now your cheek has a 
| glow upon it; do let me bring you something 
refreshing, for you have had nothing this morn- 
ing, and I am sure we will nurse you well 
again.” ‘Do not deceive yourself, my love,” 
said he, * this wasted form, can never be re- 
stored by human aid. From heaven’s mercy, 
alone, can I hope for succour; and it will be 
granted, Emilie, in the time of my utmost need; 
yes, in the hour of death, will I claim His help, 
who is always ready to aid those who trust in 


arch, somewhat pointed, but perfect enough to 
show that the principle of the arch was under- 
stood by the aborigines of this country; and a 


about thirty feet high, five feet thick at the base, 
narrowing upwards, built of layers of different 
sized stones, cemented with mud. ‘The stones of | 
one of the layers, which was divided from the 
rest by a projecting cornice, had the form of 
pears, put in with the greatest regularity, the 
largest ends outermost; presenting altogether a 
beautiful piece of workmanship. The tradition 
is, that this is part of the enclosure of an an- 
cient cemetery. We saw also, the ruins of many 
Indian houses, built of small rough stones, with- 
out cement. 
arranged, seemed to be about ten feet square. 
They are now without any roofs, having been 
originally thatched with reeds, and I could dis- 
cover no windows or second stories. 
shown a column of light coloured granite, eight 
or ten feet high, terminating in a point some- 
thing like an acorn, let into a broken oblong 
platform of stone, which is conjectured to have 
been intended as—* a whipping post!” 
of Indian origin, of which, from its modern 
style, I have my doubts, I think it was used for 
the same purpose as the stones called ‘Temal- 
catl—that is, on which prisoners of rank, taken 
captive in war, fought their muck. On such 
occasion the prisoner, placed on the Temalcatl, 
and tied to the stake, surrounded by a crowd of 
spectators, was to fight six Mexican warriors in 


: frame be laid in its quiet sleeping place, and its 
restless soul return to Him who gave it.” The 
tender girl stood in pallid, though mute distress ; 
not a sigh, not a tear escaped her. The idea 
of death broke so suddenly on her mind, that 
it checked every mode of utterance, and she 
gazed upon his countenance as in a dream. 
Death, at any period of life, wears an awful 
aspect ; but never more so than to the youthful 
heart, whose every step has been that of health 
and joy, and whose bounding pulse, yet sway- 
ed by hope, had never been chilled by the sor- 
sows, or distracted by the doubts and fears that 
hang over our earthly existence. Thus it was 
with Emilie ; united by the tenderest sympathy 
to her father, and living, as it were, in a world 
of music, no wonder that she beheld death 
with terror; as the destroyer of her all; of 
happiness. The dying father raised himself on 
his couch—* You spoke of refreshment, my 
daughter ; it can still be afforded my fainting 
soul. Take these notes, the last that I shall 
ever pen, and sit down to the instrument. Sing 
with them the hymn so beloved by your mo- 
ther, and let me once more hear those tones 
which have been my delight, my passion, since 
my earliest remembrance.” Emilie did as she 
was desired ; and it seemed as if she sought a 
relief from her own thoughts; for after run- 
ning over a few chords of the piano, she com- 
menced, in the sweetest voice, the following 
lines : 
“Spirit! thy labour is o’er, 
Thy term of probation is run,. 
Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


Spirit! look not on the strife 
Or the pleasures of earth with 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 
To mourn for the day that is set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 

o wicked have power to molest ; c 
There the weary, like thee—the wretched shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 

For which thou art on the wing! 

Thy home it will be, with thy Saviour and God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing.” 


As she concluded the last stanzas, she dwelt, 
for a few moments, on the low melancholy notes 
of the piece, and then waited in silence for the } 
mild voice of her father’s praises. He spoke 
not—and, with something of surprise, she turn- 
ed towards him. He was laid back upon the 
sofa, his face shaded in part with his hand, and 
his form reposed as if in slumber. Starting with 
fear, Emilie sprang towards him, and seized his 
hand; but the touch paralyzed her, for she 
sunk senseless by his side. He was gone !— 
With the sounds of the sweetest melody ever 
composed by human thought, his soul had wing- 
ed its flight! 


From the Richmond Compiler. 
MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


We are favoured with the following letter, 

giving an account of some of the antiquities of 
exico, with other entertaining matter. Its 

subjects are full of interest, and its style is easy 

and graceful. 

Mexico, August 22, 1840. 


Dear C :—Last week I made a most 
delightful excursion to the ancient city of ‘Tetz- 
coco, and its neighbourhood, in company with 
and an English gentleman. We passed 
through the village of Huezotla, where we saw 
many remains of antiquity, the principal of 
which are a bridge of solid masonry, thrown 
over a deep barranca,* exhibiting an irregular 


heavy piece of wall about 280 yards long, and 


The rooms, which are awkwardly 


I was 


If it is 


succession. If he was fortunate enough to con- 

quer them, he was set at liberty, and permitted 

to return to his own country; if on the contra- 

ry, he sunk under the strokes of one of his ad- 

versaries, a Priest dragged him, dead or alive, 

to the altar on the temple, and there tore out his 

The next morning at an early hour, we started 

for the pyramids of San Juan Teutibuacan, dis- 
tant about five leagues. On entering the town 

of Tetzcoco, we passed over what is called La 
Puente de las Brigantinas. It is not exactly a 

bridge, but rather a wharf, and derives its name 
from the fact that it is the point at which Cortez 
launched his brigantines, when he was prepa- 

ring to make his second attack on the Capital 
of Montezuma. You will remember the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which these vessels 
were built. The beams, planks, mast, cordage, 
iron work, and other materials requisite for the 
construction of thirteen brigantines, were prepa- 
red in the mountains of Tlascala, brought thence 
sixty miles over land, through a mountainous 
country, inhabited by hostile tribes, on the 
shoulders of eight thousand men. These for- 
midable engines, as they subsequently proved 
themselves to be, were launched with great 
pomp; and it is probable that without them, in- 
considerable in bulk as they were, rudely con- 
structed, and manned chiefly with landsmen, 
Cortez would not have succeeded in reposses- 
sing himself of the Capital. The Puentet is 
now more than a league from the Lake. 

The Prefect of ‘Tetzcoco showed us several 
curiosities, which he had in his office. One was 
a huge tumbler, made of porphyry, very singu- 
larly carved on the outside, highly polished, and 
well formed. Another was a little affair cor- 
responding to what the Mexicans call a Brasero, 
which in the economy of most houses is an 
important utensil, being used to hold charcoal 
for the purpose of lighting cigars. It had the 
appearance of four lilliputians, supporting a 
saucer on their heads. A third was an old book 
made of Amatl, or the Argave paper, full of the 
oddest hieroglyphics, and flourishes, and figures, 
containing, as he told us, the original titles to 
the land in the neighbourhood. This, however, 
must be of a date subsequent to the conquest, 
for among the figures I detected a cross stand- 
ing in a pile of stones, just such as Catholics 
erect on spots where “a Christian” has been 
murdered; and some of the characters were 
Spanish. He had a box full of the bones of the 
mastodon, which he said have recently been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood in great numbers. 
We know, that as far as the Indian traditions of 
this country extend, the place where these re- 


* A deep break or hole, made by mountain floods, 
or heavy falls of rain. 
ft Bridge—a building raised over water for the con- 


Him; and soon, very soon, must this mortal 


‘thousand souls. 


mains were found was covered by the waters of 
the lake. 

He took us out to walk around the city. In 
a few steps from his house we cuie to a market 
place, where the first Bishop of Mexico, Zuma- 
}naga, committed to the flames all the Aztee 
paintings and hieroglyphics he could collect.— 
A little beyond this is the Parish Church, erect- 
ed on a platform of stones, many of which are 
sculptured, and one of them, though smaller, 
resembling the great Aztee Kalender. ‘There 
are similar stones let into the body of the church. 
Adjoining this is the site of what is supposed to 
have been an immense palace. We measured 
the front as far as we could trace the ruins, and 
found it to be two hundred steps. ‘The ground 
is strewn with immense pieces of fine blue 
granite, hewn with the greatest exactness into 
oblong forms, not inferior in workmanship to 
the best plain piece of masonry we have at 
home. It is well ascertained that there is no 
such material as this to be found now within 
leagues of the place, and it struck me with as- 
tonishment how a people unacquainted with 
mechanical power, could move and raise pon- 
derous masses. Some of the stones had four 
or five hollows, about the size of an ordinary 
wash-basin, rubbed or worked into them. On 
our return to the house of the Prefect, we step- 
ped into a yard where some labourers were dig- 
ging the foundation of a house, and saw a good 
stout idol of stone which they had dug up a few 
days before. I don’t know the history of this 
young gentleman, nor could I affirm that he 
ever was canonized, but he was a very respecta- 
ble looking personage, and might have made a 
figure in his day, though his nose and chin were 
on a perpendicular, and his ears a little long 
beyond proportion. 

Tetzcoco, was at the time of the conquest the 
second city in the Empire. It was, indeed, a 
head of a distinct Empire. It is said to have 
numbered forty thousand families, and was then 
remarkable for its fabrics. Subsequently it de- 
rived great wealth from its supply of cedar, 
which was used in the building of the new city 
of Mexico. Cortez was blamed for having 
wasted five thousand beams in the construction 
of his house alone. Now it scarcely counts five 
I did not see one single cedar 
tree in or about it; and it is supported chiefly by 
gardening—the fruits, herbs, and salads, being 
sent daily to the capital, from which across the 
Lake it is distant about seven hours paddling. 
There is a great deal of antique rubbish about 
the place; and as you inter the principal street, 
several mounds are seen on the right, which a 
writer on Mexico, who was determined to see a 
wonder in every thing belonging to this country, 
supposes to have been Teocallis: Don told 
me they were piles of stone and dirt, which he 
had thrown there when he was Prefect of the 
District. It was here that the conspiracy to as- 
sassinate Cortez, was set on foot by the secret 
partizans of Velasquez, and so boldly supported 
by him against whom it was directed. 

We started from Tetzcoco on the way to San 
Juan Teutihuacan about nine o’clock. ‘The road 
at first was good, and led us through several an- 
cient villages, in the principal of which, Tulan- 
tongo, I observed a remarkably fine old church, 
with a profusion of ornamental stone work about 
it. Indeed, all the churches in that part of the 
valley, bear evidence of unusual labour in their 
construction and finish; done with the view, no 
doubt, as they were the first built, to attract 
more readily the attention of the natives, from 
their idols and accustomed worship. The ordi- 
nary houses are built of unburnt bricks, and in 
many of them you may see the door-way sup- 
ported by a highly wrought frame of stone, al- 
most classical in style, taken, perhaps, from 
some ruined edifice of greater pretensions.— 
They are generally surrounded by a pale of the 
octagon truncated nopal, tall, straight, and regu- 
lar as the pipes of an organ, from their resem- 
blance to which they derive their specific name. 


One of them was shaded by a magnificent spe- 


cimen of the Mimosa. About two leagues of the 


road passed over a bare solid mass of what 


seemed to be a primitive limestone. On the right 


hand side, as far as the base of the mountains, 
and on the left, for half a league inwards, it was 


covered by a rich soil, planted with the Magey, 


presenting one continuous field of that immense 
extent, devoted to this beautiful, and, as the 
Mexicans consider, valuable plant. We con- 
tinued to ascend gradually, and almost imper- 


ceptibly, the swelling boundary of the plain, 


until we reached its greatest elevation, from 
which, seemingly at a short distance, on the op- 
posite elevation, nearer the mountains, we dis- 
covered the pyramids. At first they appeared 
to be mere volcaic cones, such as one sees at 


every step in the mountainous regions of this 
country. But as we approached, the regular 
cube became more apparent, and presently we 
distinguished the terraces, on the side of the 
greater of the two. 
sy slope of the hill, dashed through two or three 


We rattled down the gras- 


barrancas, and whirled into the city of San Juan 
* 


Teutihuacan. * 


Whilst waiting for guides and horses, I asked 


an officer of police something about the pyra- 


mids. ‘ Didn’t know any thing about them— 
had never been there—heard people talk of 
them; but did’nt trouble himself about such 
matters.” There they were!—the Pyramids of 
America! The oldest and most celebrated of 
the Mexican monuments!—staring this man in 
the face, within half a league of his door, and 
he had never been, nor had he ever a wish to 
examine them! I believe the same remark has 
been made of the people living in the vicinity of 
every great curiosity in the world. I must con- 
fess that after we had mounted and had experi- 
enced the trials of the road, I thought the old 
gentleman was nearer reason in not submitting 
himself to the same. It was, certes, a tough 
undertaking. We rode first to the lesser of the 
two, called by the Indians of old, Metzli Ytzal- 
quat, or “ the House of the Moon,” and by their 
Christianized descendants, the “ Pyramid of St. 
Martin;” where, leaving our horses at the base, 
we ascended slowly to the top. ‘The whole way 
up it is a wreck of fallen stones, mostly volcanic, 
some large, some small, broken and uneven, 
intermixed with a scant growth of nopal.*— 
About half way up, (on the South side,) an 
opening has been made, and here the evidence 
is decided, that the outside at least, is the work 
of man. 

There is a facing of stone about two feet thick, 
cemented, and on breaking a part of the cement, 
I found in ita piece of glazed pottery ware. 
The entrance of the opening is almost blockaded 
up with heavy stones: our guide told us this 
had been lately done, and that the Pyramid was 
hollow within, as he knew, but he refused to lead 
the way. I crawled in as far as I could, and 
discovered that the interior was made of earth ; 
but could see no hollow. If there had been, it 
would be very difficult to explore, as of course 
you would have to descend from this middle 
height to the level of the base. The opening 
should have been made nearer the ground. At 
different elevations, perhaps six or eight feet 
apart, there are horizontal layers of burnt ce- 
ment, white on the top, which you can trace 
from edge to edge: these no doubt were terraces 
or stages. On the summit is a flat oblong sur- 
face, surrounded by the base of a wall, which 
is supposed to have enclosed a temple. The 
faithful children in baptism of “St. Martin,” 
liave covered it withacross. After a sufficient 
rost, and enjoying a prospect full of richness 
and beauty, in which the city of Mexico bears 
a noble part, we descended by the Eastern side. 
I measured the base of that side, which is per- 
haps less than the Northern or Southern, and 
found it to be 446 feet English. There area 
number of smaller tumuli scattered over the 
field for some distance around, which are sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to the stars, as the 
two larger were to the sun and moon; and in 
winding through them, we discovered an im- 


venience of passage. 


* Cochineal, fig-tree, prickly Indian pear tree. 


mense idol of stone; it represents the bust of a 
man, and I should think has nearly the circum- 
ference, if not the height of a hogshead. As 
we were about leaving, a number of little Indian 
boys and girls came running to us from an ad- 
jacent village, bringing lots of arrow heads, 
stone necklaces, and petty idols, which they 
said they had found on the pyramids, and in 
the neighbourhood. I made a selection of them 
and paid the required number of reals, which 
the little venders seemed to consider a perfect 
God send. 

My companions expressed themselves fully 
satisfied with therexertions they had made in 
getting to and ascending “St. Martin,” and 
therefore declined to visit “St. Francisco,” or 
“ Tonatiuh Ytzaqual”—that is, the “* House of 
the Sun”—distant from the former about half a 
mile. I determined to do so, however; and 
taking the escort and one of the guides with me, 
rode to it, while my companions were returnin 
to the village. I found greater difficulty in as- 
cending this than the other, in consequence of 
the stones and earth being loose and giving way 
under my feet. The “ House of the Sun” cor- 
responds very nearly to that of the “ Moon,” 
except that it is larger, the stages are more dis- 
tinct, and [ think it bears stronger evidence of 
having been the work of man. There is more 
cement, and the stones are of much greater va- 
riety. The summit level is more considerable 
than in the former, and has the appearance of 
having had something like a star fort upon it; 
I measured its extent, and found it to be ninety- 
five feet long, and about the same in breadth. 
I measured also the first stage from the base, 
and found it to be 516 feet. The base itself I 
could not measure, in consequence of the une- 
venness of the ground, and the number of the 
nopals. Indeed I do not consider these mea- 
surements at all accurate. In the first place, it 
is difficult to fix the precise angles at which the 
measurements ought to begin and terminate; 
then the rocks at the base are so large, and the 
great prickly pears so unmanageable, that be- 
sides not being able to pass through them in di- 
rect line, I had to hold the measuring tape over 
my head, and make my guide do likewise.— 
Lastly, the guide was positively afraid of the 
measuring tape. He thought there must be 
witchcraft in an instrument which he saw wound 
up into the circumference of a woman’s palm, 
and then let itself out so easily, with such an 
odd noise, to the length of thirty feet. Accor- 
ding to the measurements made in 1803 by Dr. 
Oteyza, a young Mexican savant, the larger 
pyramid has a base of 682 feet in length, and 
a perpendicular elevation of 180 feet; the Pyra- 
mid of the Moon is stated to be thirty-six feet 
lower, and its base much smaller. The four 
faces of both it is said correspond respectively 
to the four cardinal points. I had no means of 
testing the accuracy of this, but believe it is so. 


The next morning, before six o’clock, Mr. 
—— and myself were on horseback, accompa- 
nied by two guides, on our way to “ Montezu- 
ma’s Bath”—distant about three leagues. We 
reached the mountain, one of the Cerros de 
Telzcutzcingo, on which it stands, and began 
to ascend. [thought at every instant that our 
horses would burst with the exertion It seem- 
ed to me like attempting to ride up the vertical 
side ofthe Natural Bridge, with the comfortable 
addition of a bed of enormous prickly pears and 
sharp pointed stones to receive you if you 
should fall backwards. At last we could go no 
further in this manner. We accordingly dis- 
mounted at a point where a ruined aqueduct 
strikes the Cerro, and made our way through 
bushes and over stones, following the trace 
of the aqueduct along an ancientterrace. Mr. 
and the guides, who had gone in advance 
while I stopped to examine a large piece of hewn- 
stone, missed the Bath ; but in following them I 
unexpectedly descried it. It is a most extra- 
ordinary affair. Fancy a huge block of porphy- 
ry, ten or twelve feet long, six or eight broad, 
hollowed out to correspondend to the outer form, 
a rim two feet high on three sides, open at the 
other, and a well four or five feet in diameter, 
and as many deep, in the centre, with steps 
cut in the rear, anda chair on either side of the 
steps—all done in the most beautiful manner, 
and cut with the greatest precision; hanging 
likea balcony overa perpendicular precipice, hun- 
dreds of feet deep. I crawled into it with abun- 
dance of caution, and took my seat in one of the 
chairs, delightedand amazed. I gazed and knew 
that my lips moved ; but felt that I was dumb; I 
put my hands to my eyes to relieve the giddi- 
ness of my head, and to stop as it were, the 
whirl of my mind. I stood up and shouted to 
my companion. He came; andthe spirit of the 
charm was subdued. We sat quietly in the old 
chairs of state, looking out upon the resplen- 
dent scene, compassing in a single sweep of the 
eye what might be deemed the assembled beau- 
ties of the earth. We turned from them to the 
time-eaten monuments around us. At our feet 
were the walls of an ancient building. The 
terrace which winds arround the entire circum- 
ference of the Cerro,was strewn with fragments 
of masonry. The aqueduct, after striking the 
Cerro ata S. E. point, separates into two branch- 
es, passing one to the left, and the other to the 
right, following the level tothe terrace and meet- 
ing again at the bath. Ata short distance from 
the latter, on the western side, it is intersected 
at right angles by a small conduit, adapted to 
the slope of the mountain, which on that side, 
commencing at the terrace, forms a sharp an- 
gle to its top. Following the conduit as well 
as we could, it led us to the summit, and from 
there we could distinctly trace for miles along 
the side of the great chain of the Cordillera, the 
level of this aqueduct: Our guide said it was 
known to extend to the distance of five leagues. 
The level is in many places effected by artificial 
embankments. The aqueduct is built of a fine 
peach-coloured stucco ; which appears perfectly 
fresh—was open at top, and conveyed I should 
judge, a stream of water two feet deep by two 
wide. In some places connected with the aque- 
duct, there are gutters, cut in blocks of stone, 
jutting over the precipice, indicating clearly, to 
my mind, that the whole was intended for irri- 
gation. On the summit I suppose a tank to have 
been placed, in order to supply the small conduit. 
An excavation has been attempted there of late 

ears which like that at the Pyramids, is near- 
‘ choked up with large stones, so that I got lit- 
tle satisfaction out of it; but the Indians say it 
leads to an immense interior cavity. Indeed the 
overseer of the Chapingo (the adjoining estate) 
told me he had himself thrown a rock into it, 
and that the sound of the fall, after the rock left 
his hand, was one minute in reaching his ear. 
Of this, however, I dare say you will take the 
liberty to entertain your own doubts. 

We descended with great difficulty on theeast- 
ern side to a cavern opening, at the mouth of 
which is a large rock cut perpendicular some 
six or eight feet, with a projecting platform 
about four feet broad, and as many high, and a 
groove the size of a man’sleg running the whole 
length of it. 1 cannot imagine what it was in- 
tended for, unless it may have been for the wash- 
ing of minerals, and this conjecture is strengthen- 
ed by the fact that notlongsince a beautiful speci- 
men of silver ore was found near the mouth of 
the cavern. The remains on this mountain I 
consider more curious than any I have seen. 
The aqueduct is particularly interesting. And 
yet, until within a few years past they have not 
been noticed by any writer on Mexico. 

We managed to get down the mountain pretty 
much as we had gone up, that is with some 
flesh-crawling, and abundance ofhard breathing, 
and a good deal of what the French call ¢:raille- 
ment but without accident, except that Mr. 
though a verteran mountain traveller—having 
crossed the Chille Andes seven times, twice dur- 
ing the winter—in descending a frightful barran- 
ca, fell with his horse, and was thereby near get- 


WEIGHT OF MILITARY MEN. 


The following memorandum was found a 
number of years ago in the pocket-book of an 
officer of the Massachusetts line : 

19, 1783. 
Weighed at the scales at West Point. 


General Washington, - 209 Ibs. 
General Lincoln, - 224 
General Knox, - 280 
General Huntingdon, - 132 
General Greaton, 166 


Colonel Swift, - 219 


Colonel Michael Jackson, 252 “ 
Colonel Henry Jackson, 238 « 
Lt. Col. Huntington, - 232 « 
Lt. Col. Cobb, 186 
Lt. Col. Humphreys, - 221 “ 


It appears from the above, that the average 
weight of these eleven distinguished Revolu- 
tionary officers, was 214 pounds. ‘The heaviest 


& | weight having been General Knox, who weigh- 


ed 280 pounds, and the lightest General Huut- 
ington, who weighed 132 pounds. It is some- 
what singular that the biographers of eminent 
men, never, unless under circumstances of a 
peculiar character, record the weight or dimen- 
sions of the clay tenements, which were the 


abode of their immortal spirits. 


- 


VOTE ror PRESIDENT axp VICE PRESIDENT. 


We give the subjoined table of votes cast for 
President and Vice President, from 1796 to the 
present time, as an article of reference worthy 
of preservation. 
PRESIDENT. 

= § John Adams, 
& @ Th. Jefferson, 
Th. Jefferson, 
John Adams, 


Th. Jefferson, 


VICE PRESIDENT. 
71 T. Pinckney, 58 
68 Aaron Burr, 73 
73 Aaron Burr, 73 
64 T. Pinckney, 58 
162 George Clinton, 163 
Ch. C. Pinckney, 14 Rufus King, 14 
Jas. Madison, 152 George Clinton, 118 
Ch. C. Pinckney, 45 Rufus King, 47 


; — Madison, 127 Elbridge Gerry, 128 


Witt Clinton, 89 Ingersoll, 58 


James Monroe, 183 D.D.Tompkins, 113 
Rufus King, 34 Oppos. scattering. 
James Monroe, 218 D.D.Tompkins, 212 
No opposition but 1 Opposition divided. 


Jackson, 99 J.C. Calhoun, 182 


OZ8T ZIST OOST 


John Q. Adams, 84 Five others, 78 
W.H. Crawlord, 41 [Adams elect. Pres’t 
Henry Clay, 37 by House of Rep.] 
Andr. Jackson, 178 J.C. Calhoun, 173 
John Q. Adams, 83 Richard Rush, 83 


Andr. Jackson, 219 M. Van Buren, 189 


vest 


~ | Henry Clay, 49 John Sargeant, 49 
2 < John Floyd, 11 Wm. Wilkins, 30 
© | William Wirt, 7 Lee, 11 

L Ellmaker, 7 


73 Francis Granger, 63 
26 Scattering, 84 
1l 


9gsl 


Hugh L. White, 
W.P. Mangum, 
Daniel Webster, 14 


W.H. Harrison, 234 John Tyler, 234 
P 


M. Van Buren, 170 R. M. Johnson, 147 
H. Harrison, 


M. Van Buren, 70 R.M.Johnson, 49 


RESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
SUMMARY OF ALL THE STATES. 


1840. 1836. 
Har. Whig YV.SB. 

Maine, 46,612 46,201 15,239 22,900 
N. Hamp. 26,434 32,670 6,228 18,722 
Vermont, 32,445 18,009 20,991 14,037 
Massachus. 72,874 51,944 41,093 33,501 
R.Island, 5,213 3,263 2,710 2,964 
Connecticut 31,601 25,296 18,466 19,234 
N. York, 225,812 212,519 138,543 166,815 
N. Jersey, 33,362 31,034 26,892 26,347 
Pennsyl. 144,019 143,676 87,111 91,475 
Delaware, 5,967 4,884 4,738 4,155 
Maryland, 33,528 28,752 25,852 22,167 
Virginia, 42,501 43,893 23,368 30,261 
N. Carol’a. 46,376 33,782 23,626 26,910 
Georgia, 40,275 31,933 24,930 22,126 
Alabama, 28,471 33,591 16,612 20,506 
Mississippi, 19,518 16,995 9,688 9,979 
Louisiana, 11,296 7,616 3,383 3,653 
Tennessee, 60,391 48,289 35,962 26,120 
Kentucky, 58,489 32,616 36,955 33,435 
Missouri, 22,972 29,760 8,337 10,995 
Ohio, 148,157 124,782 105,405 96,948 
Indiana, 65,308 51,695 41,281 32,480 
Illinois, 45,537 47,476 14,983 18,097 
Michigan, 22,907 21,098 4,080 7,360 
Arkansas, 4,662 6,048 1,238 2,400 


S. Carolina, chosen by the Legislature. 


—_—=— 


1,274,727 1,128,222 737,711 763,587 
1,128,222 737,711 


H. maj. 
146,505 


V. B. maj. in 1836, 25,876 


ACCIDENTS TO STEAM VESSELS. 


A French writer has recently compiled an in- 
teresting summary of accidents to and by Bri- 
tish steam vessels for a series of years, from 
which also may be gathered the number of 
steam vessels possessed by the country at dif- 
ferent periods. ‘The materials of this summary 
are supposed to be derived from reports pre- 
red some time since by the Admiralty here. 
he small compass in which the results are here 
compressed renders them worthy of extract, 
as comprising all the principal facts of a long 
document : 

In 1817 there were 14 steam vessels running, 
one took fire and was burnt; the boilers of an- 
other exploded; nine persons perished in this 
fear. 

‘ 1818—19 steamers; no accident. 

1819—24 steamers; no accident. 

1820—34 steamers; one burnt ; nobody suf- 
fered. 

1821—59 steamers ; no accident. 

1822—85 steamers; no accident. 

1823—101 steamers; no accident. 

1824—116 steamers; the boilers of two ex- 
ploded ; deaths three. 

1825—153 steamers; one wrecked ; two, the 
Comet, and the Ayr, came in collision and 62 
persons lost their lives; the boilers of another 
exploded. 

1826—230 steamers; one burnt ; explosion 
on another ; six suffered this year. 

1827—255 steamers ; one wrecked ; explo- 
sion on another; two lives lost. 

1828—-274 steamers; two wrecked; one 
burnt ; explosion on two; one life lost. 

1829—289 steamers ; three wrecked ; explo- 
sion on one; six lives lost. 

1830—298 steamers; three wrecked ; explo- 
sion of one. The Forly totally lost, but the 
number of persons on board not precisely 
known. The other accident did not occasion 
a death. 

1831—324 steamers; two wrecked; two 
collisions ; one burnt; one hundred and nine- 
teen perished on the Rothsay Castle, near Beau- 
maris. 

1832—352 steamers ; no accidents. 

1833—387 steamers; six wrecked ; one 
burnt, and seventy-three deaths, without inclu- 
ding the Erin, which was lost, vessel, and all 
on board. 

1834—430 steamers; two wrecked; ‘one 
burnt; and one explosion. The Superb lost 
with all on board in the North Sea, number of 
sufferers unknown. The other casualties cau- 
sed no loss of life. 

1835—503 steamers; three wrecked; two 
came into collision; one explosion of boilers ; 
thirteen lives lost. 

1836—561 steamers; two wrecked; four 
collisions; two burnt; one explosion ; no life 
lost. 

1837—707 steamers; two wrecked; four 
run against each other; three took fire and 
burnt; one explosion; total victims twenty- 
nine. 


ting into a predicament which would have been 
disagreeable to both of us. — 


lisions ; six explosions ; one hundred and thirty- 
two lives lost. 

The total number of lives lost therefore is 
four hundred and filty-six, not including those 
on board the Erin, Forly, and Superb, which 
may be estimated at one hundred and twenty 
more. It will be remarked that, notwithstand- 
ing twenty years experience, the year 1838 was 
the most disastrous. The Killarney, Northern. 
Jack, and Forfarshire were lost, and the famous 
Victoria employed in transatlantic navigation, 
had two explosions of her boilers. 


THE PEASANT AND THE POET. 
There is philosophy as well as poetry in the 
following beautiful lines of Cowper—when he 
compares the happier intelligence of a poor and 
an aged female with that of Voltaire : 


‘* She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Of little understanding, and no wit, 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And iu that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 


**O happy peasant, O unhappy bard— 
His the mere tinsel, her’s the rich reward. 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


A PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 6, south of the Pulpit, in 
Second Presbyterian Church, Cuyler's) 

on Seventh below Arch street. Price 240 -nquire at 

371, Race street. jan. f. 


A PEW IN THE CENTRAL CHURCH.—For sale, a 
Pew in the South aisle of the Central Church, Phila- 
delphia, corner of Eighth and Cherry Streets, on favourable 
terms. Apply at 134, Chestnut Street. jan. 2—4. 


\ | USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE.—This work 
:¥i is made up of the best matter in all the foreign perio- 
dicals, and contains, together with the more valuable re- 
views and elaborate discussions, a large supply of light read- 
ing from the Magazines and Annuals. As a family book, 
shia is especially recommended ; young ple, attracted by 
the tales and poetry, will be led to the eae, Voyages, 
and ‘Travels, History, &c., which it contains. Asa general 
review, with specimens of the literature of the day, it will be 
found valuable tw professional men, and all who desire te 
keep up with the current, without too great expense of mo- 
ney or time. Of the foreign periodicals, the largest portion is 
useless and uninteresting  us—and is indeed nearly 20 at 
home—being printed to swell out the numbers wo a respecia- 
ble size. “‘I'he wheat should be winnowed irom these puh- 
lications, and the chaff thrown away.” Sets of the Kew 
Series, twelve volumes, $30 bound. Published by E. Lirrect 
& Co., 297 Chesinut street, Philadelphia. 

__ Pricm—Sux Dollar a year, in advanee—Seven and a half 
if nes. jan 2 


6 ker WRITINGS OF MRS. HOOKER.—Few books on 
the catalogue of the American Sunday School Union 
have been mure generally admired than the Lives of David, 
Daniel, Elijah, and Elisha, and the Sketches from the Bible. 
Their author—the late Mrs. Hooker of Connecticut—pub- 
lished no other work than these excepting a small volume 
entitled “ ‘The Seasons.” ‘Ihe latter book has been adopted 
by the Union, and the six works are now published in a uni- 
form edition, wgether with a new volume cuntaining a bi- 
ographical memuir of Mrs. Hooker, with extracts {rom her 
corres ence, &c. ‘I'he uniform edition is in six volumes, 
price Any one of them, however, may be procured sepa- 
many t who already possess her writings. 
Life is a vuluine of 177 pages poles 25 cents 
AMERICANS. 8S. UNION, 
No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A young gentleman who can 
produce testimonials from undoubted sources, of his 
ability to give instruction in the Hebrew Language, with or 
without points, desires to add to the number of his private 
pupils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application for referen- 
ces and terms to be made at No. 117, Spruce street, or direct 
reference to the Rev. S. B. Wylie,Professor of Ancient Langua- 
n University of Pennsylvania, A. Bache, L. L. D. S. Jones, 
Fea. Classical and Mathematical Institute, North East corner 
of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr. ‘Tyng, Rev. J. H. 
Jones, Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Rev. 


jan9 


A. Barnes, Rev. J. Todd, Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court, Joseph M. Asch, 103, ce street, and F. Samuel, 
Walnut above Schuylkill Eighth street, Philadelphi 


jan 9—tf* 


ICK’S THEOLOGY.—J. Wueruam & Son, Publishers 
and Booksellers, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia have 
ust published a new edition of Lectureson Theology, by the 

te Rev. John Dick, D. D. Minister of the United Associate 
Cue Greyfriars, Glasgow, and Professor of Theology 
to the United Session Church. Published uuder the superin- 
tendence of his son, with a preface, memoir, &c., by the 
American Editor ; complete in 2 vols, 8vo. 

From the many recommendations of the above 
able work, weselect the following from the Christian Journal. 

We conclude recommending this work in the very 
stronges! terms tothe Biblical Student. It is asa whole supe- 
rior to any other system of in our language. As 
an eleme book especially fitted for those who are com- 
mencing the study of oe it is unrivalled. On every 
subject which he discusses, Dr. Dick may be safely trusied 
as a Scriptural — He always thinks for himself, dis- 
playing a mind of much acuteness, enriched with extensive 
information, imbued with the deepest reverence for the au- 
thority of Scripture. His taste is pure and evidently formed 
upon the finest models. 

The following is from the of Rev. A. Alexander, D.D., 
Professor of Didactic and ic Theology, in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Princeton, N. J. 

Ihe Lectures of the late Dr. Dick area valuable accession 
to our Theological Literature—a complete system of divinity, 
in English, sound in doctrine, per in language and 
judiciously arranged, has long n a desideratum ; which is 
now ably supplied by these ‘Theological Lectures; We do 
not look for much originality in systems of ; 
every one well acquainted with the subject will perceive 
that the author has made a free use of the labours of distin- 

ished ‘Theologians, especially of some who wrote in the 

tin language, but this should be rather a recommendation 
than a disparagement of the work; for in T we do 
not want novelties, but a clear exhibition of the truths be 
lieved from the beginning. jan 9 


TAMMERING CURED, and instruction given in 


Stammerers and Studenas in Elocution, under Dr. Comstock, 
give a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 


on every Tuesday evening. 

‘Tickets 25 cenis cau, ie these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Siore, two doors below the Court. Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. | 

The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. 

&F This Institution is open from the first of September 
till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of 

, Lisping, &c., or for improvement in Elocution, 
may learn the conditions of 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. | 


> Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates 
of cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has 
obtained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended 
to his Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish 
to learn more upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfac- 
tory references will be given in the principal cities throngh- 
out the Union. jan 9—3mn 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE.—A Boarding Schoul for 
Young Gentlemen, near Marietia, Lancaster County, 
Pa,—This Seminary’ was opened under the direction of 
the subscriber on the Ist of Octuber last; and already, in the 
short space of two months, numbers over fifty studenis. 
‘The mansion purchased fur the purpose is prubably not ex- 
celled in the United States, for the beauty of its situation. 
‘The edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, aud 
was built at a cost of $17,000: it is now expressly fitted up 
for a Boarding School, and combines almost every requisite 
for the accommodation of both pupils and teachers. ‘rhe 
buildings siand on an elevated spot of ground, two miles 
northwest of Columbia, and a short distance from the Penn- 
sylvania Canal and Susquehanna river. 

The communication by stage and railroad between this 

— Philadelphia, and Baltimore is daily, and a few 
ours’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
city. 

it is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who are or may be confided to the care of 
the Principal. Connected with the Seminary are amplé 
play-grounds, and a gymnasium is fitted up expressly for the 
amusement and exercise ui the pupils. ‘The durmitories are 
airy and convenient, and will be warmed in winter if desi- 

- In the domestic and general arrangements, special 
eare will be taken of the health of the pupils, and measures 
will be adopted for this end. While the intellect will be 
cultivated, due attention will be paid to the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils; and the object particularly ammed at in 
this Seminary, will be the formation of a good mural character. 
_ The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the Glubes, English 
Grammar, Composition, Liistory, (generaland natural.) Book- 
Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, En- 
gineering, Natural Philosophy, Chemisiry, Astronomy, Prac- 
tucal and Ornamental Writing. Exercises in E:locuuon, Draw- 
ing aud Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish languages. 

‘lhe Library of the Institute numbers already over a 1000 
volumes, and nearly $500 have been ex 
chase of a Philosophical apparatus. 

‘The Principal has also tmken great pains in selecting a 
splendid Piano and other instruments for the use of the stu- 
dents in Music. 

‘Tzacneas.—E, A. Seiker, Prof. of German Language and 
Literature, Teacher of Natural Philosophy, Drawing and 
Penmanship. J.M. Boggs, A. B., ‘Teacher of Latin and 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Lettres. J. Kioz, Prof. of the 
Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. ‘I’. Harman, Tutor, Juvenile 
Depar t. ‘The German e is taught by a native of 
Prussia, the French by a native of France, and the Spanish 
a gentleman, who, by several years’ residence in Peru, Chili 
and Ecuador, has made himseif entire master of that tongue. 
The students of these threv languages have here a rare uppur- 
tunity of studying them on Manesca’s unrivalled plan. 

Terms.—The school year will be divided into two sessions 
of five months each, the first one on the first of 
October, the second on the first of April. 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures on Natural History, 
Chemisiry, &c. per session, payabie in advance, - $7510 

The extra charge per session will be, for music, - 1200 

Modern languages and Drawing each - - - - 810 

‘Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the 
Institute per session, payubie in advance. - - - - 1200 

A regular exammaton will be heid at the end of every 
session. A record of the standing of each pupul in studies and 
deportment will be kept, and a ¢ forwarded to perenis or 
guurdiaus. The students to be furnished with their own 
towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis- 
tinctly marked. Application may be made to the Principal, 
by letter or otherwise, at the Seminary. and references cheer- 
EDWARD SIEKER, Principal. 


in the pur- 


1838—766 steamers ; five wrecked ; two col- | 


cution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of | 


ymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) - 
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